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FRONTISPIECE: The China Painting Designs, 
Some of the Pictures at the Water-color Society Exhibition, . 5 The N oe , a ie ag ree 
MY NOTE BOOK,... . . a? eee 58 Mrs. Mary Alley Neall. With Portrait, 


China Painting Queries, 


EXHIBITIONS: Un lerglaze Painting Mate rials, 
Diirer’s Prints at the Grolier Club—Piranesi at Keppel’s—The = 
Woman's Art Club—Picture by Mrs. J. Francis Murphy— NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
P, Marcius Simons and W. S. Horton, = ; History, Biography, Travel—Poetry and 
The American Water-color Society. (Illustrated), . 7 O, 61, 62 Books for Young Folk— Miscellaneous, 


Mr. H. W. Ranger’s Exhibition, 
GALLERY AND STUDIO: ee arenes | 

e f ay China Painting Queries—Oil Painting Queries—Underglaze 
Portrait of William Dannat, ‘ : . Painting Materials—Hints about Interior Decoration—A 
A Question in Artistic Lithography, Sr ee ° : Test for a Suspected Antique—Jewel Embroidery—Drawing 

The Wreck Heer the Lighthouse. By Bruce Crane, . A for Illustration—Painting a Plaster Cast—Sundry Queries 
The Anatomy of Animals. (Illustrated), . : , Answered, : Y ¢ ; : 
The Proportions of Animals. (Illustrated), : . 65 
Plants and Flowers.in Decoration. (Illustrated), . ( THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 

- sche lestions swered b M. Chase . . . 

= i “oss _ ; "Fr . Bri . y W. M. Chase No. 1769—CHRISTMAS ROSES, FRAME OR BLOTTER DECORATION, 
<target: Se apse the pees 2. ee . No. 1770—TINTED AND EMBROIDERED DECORATION FOR NEWS- 
Hints to Young Illustrators By Katharine Pyle, . ‘ 7° PAPER RAC} 
Catkins (Birch and Alder Pen Studies by E. M. Hallows ; No, 1771I—DESIGN FOR FRINGED TABLE Mar. By Geo, BoGART. 


Ihe Projected Arts and Crafts Exhibition, No. 1772—CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION FOR A CHINA PLAQUE. 


TREATMENT OF -DESIGNS, ; : : . 63, 73 By Mary ALLEY NEALL. 


No. 1773—Burnt LEATHER DECORATION FOR A NAPKIN RING, 
WOOD-CARVING, PYROGRAPHY, mrt.: By B. von WAHL. 
. / : ; ; No. 1774—PLATE DECORATION IN GOLD AND RAISED PASTE. 
By MARY ALLEY NEALL, 
No. 1775—PLATE TINTED DECORATION, WITH ORNAMENTS IN 


THE HOUSE: os GOLD, RAISED PASTE AND ENAMELS. By MARY 


The Bath and the Bath-room. (Illustrated.) By Robert Jarvis . ALLEY NEALL. . 

Making the Best of Things. By E. Allison Cummins, ; - 1776—GRAPE DECORATION FOR A CHINA PuncH Bow L, 

Examples of Furniture of Good Design, . TRAY, OR CLARET JUG. By M \RY ALLEY NEALL, 

Grénié Tapestry Dyes, f , : i : ; E —DECORATIVE PANEL. By B. von W AHL, 

Hall Seat and Bamboo Rack, . . P . é : ‘ : 3—First PART OF AN ILLUMINATED CALENDAR. By 
M. P. VERNEUIL, 

Jo. 1779—DECORATION FoR Hongy JAR STAND. By ANNA 


CHINA PAINTING : SIEDENBURG, 
Mrs. Leonard’s Talks to her Pupils. II., . ' THE COLOR PLATES: 


Cupid Panel Decorations. By F. Widnmann, 
Inexpensive Flower Holders. By C. E. Brady, ; : 4 ** The Wreck near the Lighthouse. By Bruce Crane, 
Painting over Underglaze Decoration, By C. E. Brady, . Sprays of Violets. 


-MONTAGUE_MARKS: PUBLISHER: 
‘23 UNION SQUARE-NEW YORK: 
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P. G. Hamerton on Pyrography, 
The Supplement Designs, 


Hints about Interior Decoration, 
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SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


eine use ‘Coumacten OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


New York. 





Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N. Y. 





SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


GOUPIL & CO., of Paris, 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, on, Berlin, The Hague, 


MODERN | PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES: 
SO3 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street. 





L. CRIST DELMONICO. 
Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Karly Rnglish Masters 





EXHIBITION and SAL ESROOMS AChoice Collection of Etchings and Engravings 











9} ¥RXOHPICTURES—OLD AND NEW ‘DECORATIONS - ART SUPPLIES. 2g # 20 





ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


High Class Paintings and Water-Color 


‘Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 
and Continental Masters. 


Always on View. 


5 &6 Haymarket, London. gRue Traktir, Paris 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 





166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


LAWRIE & CO., 


15 O!d Bond Street, - London, England. 


PICTURES 


OF THE 


Early English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


ALSO OF THE 


Between 21st and 22d Streets 





DURA 


New York office of the largest 


16 Rue LAFFirTe AND 11 R 


EXPERT anp IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings 


389 Fifth Avenue, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


ND-RUEL, 


New York, 


and most important 


& LeEPELLETIER, 





OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO.,, 


AUCTIONEERS, 


s for exhibitions and sales of 
ther art work. 


Salesrooms and Galler 
paintings, statuary, | ae and « 





AN EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS | 
or ROMAN EDIFICES 
BY PIRANESI 1720-1778 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co. 


20 East 16th Street, New York | 


February 11th to February 2oth 





WALLIS 4%? SON 
The French Galleries 
120 Patt Matt, LONDON 


EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW 





11 HANOVER Sr., 
104 West Georce Sr., 


High Class Pictures 


) Tom Wallis 
Proprietors > E. Silva White 





(Formerly with the succes 


384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts 


Fulius Ochme 


of G pupil Cc 


— YORK CITY 


High CG _ Pai intings: 
Barbizon School 


AND 


Early English Masters 





Lawson Peacock 


DOWDESWELL| 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


DEALERS IN 


Old and Modern Paintings by 





FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
siaenaceed CAN 


FOREIGN PAINTINGS 
391 Fifth Avenue, 


Near 36th St., N. Y. 





‘English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
160 New Bond Street, London. 





| 





THE ART 


illustrated. Price, $4 
5 cents, each containing detached Color Plates and extra 


} copies 35 cents, each contai 
A MA EUR pages of Working Designs. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


Monthly (size of page, 11 x 16). 


Sumptuously printed and richly 


ooa year, including all supplements. Single 
| 





G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


= PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





(Galleries closed every Summer.) 





Estasuisuep 1879 Oil Painting Illustrating Wood Carving 
" Embroidery Water Color Pen Drawing | 
SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1897: Designing Decoration Pastel Crayon 


Any one sending NOW to the ft ishers $4.0¢ 

for one year’s subscription and mentioning this 
advertisement will receive FRE E, by return 
maii, the choice of one of our 7 portfolios of Ex- 
quisite Color Reproductions of a imirable Orig 
inal Paintings in Oil, Water-Colors and Pastel- 
Each Portfolio contai s 12Color Plates, suit- 
able for copying or veusien, 


PORTFOLIO A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul 


China Painting 


Tapestry Painting Furnishing 


PREMIUMS OF EXTRA COLOR 
STUDIES FREE. 


The Hollyer Reproductions 


)F THE WORKS OF 


| Sir EDW - BU RNE as, » nee 


ATTS, ‘ 


WDANTE ‘GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Send for catalogue to the American agents 


Willis & vt eles 1624 Chestnut St ‘Philadelphia,Pa. 


































de Longpré, Maude Stumm, et 

PORTFOLIO B: 12 seen and Ma- 
rines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc, 

PORTFOLIO C: 12 Figure Subjects by J. 
G. Brown, Albert Lynch, etc. 

PORTFOLIO D: 12 Genre and Still Life 
by F. C. Jones, F. V. Redmond, etc. 

PORTFOLIO E : 12 Animal Subjects, chiefly 
by Helena Maguire 

PORTFOLIO F: 12 Pictures Selected 
Especially for Framing. 
signs in Gold and Colors. (Ask for 
Special China Painting Circular.) 

Any one of these portfolios would cost from 
$3.00 to $4.00. 


months’ subscription for the price of 12 months’, 
enclose with your $4.00 this advertisement. 


$] .00 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar we will send you The Art Amateur 

for THREE MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supplements, together with the 
valuable little M 1, ‘‘ Hints to Beginners in Painting,’’ giving you the privilege of sending 
ONLY $3.00 more to secure any one of the Portfolios mentioned above and the additional NINE 





MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. 


Specimen Copy of Tue Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 pages of Working Designs) sent for 25 cents 





Note that the choice of any one of these Portfolios 
PORTFOLIO G: 20 China Painting De- (full of beautiful Color Facsimiles of Paintings by 
leading Artists) is offered Free to every 1897 subscriber 
in addition to the Color Studies given monthly with 
Tue Art AMATEUR. 


IF PREFERRED, THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


(beginning with any issue) may be had, instead, as agar pre That is, for $4.00 you get 15 
oavail yourself of either Offer you must 


Illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS OF 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 
54 East 13th Street - New York 


Third Door West of Broadway. 





Repairing and Regilding Done in the Neatest Manner. 


NOORIAN 


4 East 20th Street, = New York 








ANTIQUITIES (Objects of Art) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FURNITURE, RUGS, EMBROIDERIES 


JEWELRY AND POTTERY 


Three “YARDS” of FLOWERS, 


Pansies, Poppies, Chrysanthemums, 


Inalltheir BEAUTIFULCOLORS. Price 
25 cents each. SPECIAL OFFER: We 





will send you these THREE ‘** YARDS” 
of FLOWERS for 30 cents. Address 





J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box M. 





Chas. Sedelmeyer. 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOO: 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Will publish shortly an important work 
on REMBRANDT, written by Dr, WILLI\\ 
BopE; eight volumes, containing tle 
artist's biography and the descriptions | f 
all his works. with their reproduction 


photogravure. 

Subscription price in Paris, $250 for t 
8 volumes. 

The richest and most extensive b 
ever published on any painter. 


M. H. Hartmann, 


GALLERY Of 
Proof Etchings, Engravings 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Color 
‘Drawings, 
ForeignFac-simileA quarell 
Prints, ‘Photographs, etc. 
A large variety of Picture Frames 
Special Frames to Ord 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With Bow Knots a Special 
Large Variety of French 
Miniature and ‘Dresden Fran 
—MODERATE PRICES.- 


A large line of framed pictures, for gifts, frm 


$1. ‘501085. 00. 


Artists’ Materials. 





«*,x An unequalled stock of all kinds of | 
eign and American Supplies for Oil, W: 


Color, Tapestry, Pastel an i China Paint 
Decorative Novelties, Studies. Casts. Pla 
Panels, White Cc hina, Dre twing Materials 


other articles for the use of Artists and A 
teurs Mail 
eral Catalogue of 
Art Amateur. 


19 UNION SQUARE, 'i,S:.2°°" NEW YORK. 


H. van SLOCHEM 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 


Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Farniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(17th Century); Old English and Dutch : 
| ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric a 
Brac generally. 


orders a specialty: Send for ( 
Art Materials) Mention 








499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St. N. ' 
(Also, Amsterdam. ) 
DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 
j Prer nium Awarde i ts Beery Dom h 
At the World's ¢ yian Exposition, Chicag 


Works of Art and Antiquiti S, 


Faiences, Vel : Bumbroiderets, Rug 
Stal uetle S, f sri lios, Greek and Roma 
Old Coins pity incient Jewels. 


Houses 1n Parts AND CONSTANTINOPLE, 


No. 390 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Geo. F. GF. MARER OF 7 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic ]udgn 


Henry Landon Parkhuis 
Decorations and Furniture 
Stained Glass and Mosaics 
Memorials, Monuments 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE PALETTE ART Cv., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for ge 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing 
A select line of White China. 
Largest Stock of Plaster : 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 

purposes. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 








-_t 











two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, | N Y 
stores § 167 West 57th St., opp. Carnegie Hall, | : 
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aogeee# #0 CHINA DECORATION -NEW CHINA -ART MATERIAL. 1514 #44 4700 





F. W. DEVOE & COW’S 
Attists Tube Paints 


‘‘ Highly commended by the most eminent American | 
ariists, and the standard colors in the advanced schools | 
of art in the U. S.” 


*. W. DEVOE & CO.’S TUBE PAINTS 
prepared from carefully selected pigments—foreign o) 
their own make—thoroughly incorporated with the purest 
oil, Objection is frequently made to the thin condition of 
many tube paints ground by foreign makers ; by F. W. 
D. & CO,’S system they secure that firm consistency and 

{rtists. 





ar: 


fineness of texture required by # 


F, W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Canvas for Oil Paintings 
F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Varnishes and Mediums 
F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Fine Brass 


CHINA PAINTING, MODELING 
SUPPLIES FOR| ETCHING, PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
PYROGRAPHY, MINIATURE PAINTING 
EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F.W.Devoe&C.T.RaynoldsCo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paints, Varnishes and Supplies for Interior 


“ = and Exterior Decorations 


Fulton and William Streets 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| simplicity 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


WILKE CHINA KILN. 


FOR FIRING 


CHINA WITH NATURAL 


OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE. 


An economical and 
efficient device, having 
a world-wide reputa- 
tion for beautiful work. 

A marvel of 
and 
cleanliness. 

Constructed 
on practical 
principles, by 
practical arti- 
sans In the only 
thoroughly 

plant 
manu- 


equipped 
for the 


| facture of port- 


able kilns in the 
eS. 
Many 


and valuable 


new 


improve- 
add- 
this 


ments 
ed 


year. 


Easy to handle. Full 
directions for firing fur- 
nished with each kiln 
that are so easily un- 

derstood that 

the merest 

amateur can 

operate it with- 

out any pre- 

vious know!l- 
of this 
branch of the 
work. 


edge 


Used by 

the Best 

Amateur and 

Professional 

Artists in every 
City in 

> the United 

~~ States and 





There ts absolutely nothing that pavs a better profit than Chis 
| China painting being on the 


@ ext sively than ever 
hecome established | in the w 
Send for descriptive circular, an 


A ddres 


More 


ork 7il 


1ucTeaASE, 
You need a kii 
the community in 


a me 
F. A. WILKE, Richmond, 


Europe. 


a Firm 
1s necessarily to be done 
Why not buy it now and 
which vou 11 
4rt Amateur. 


Indiana. 


g. 
Firing 


ml 


ntion The C 





SUCCESS IN ART 


Depends on the use of the most reliable materials 
‘ — use LACROIX’S French Colors, 
For China Painting, - - - -| nq MARSCHING’S Roman Gold. 
“ Oil Painting, - - - 


use WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
and Canvas. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
Colors and Brttshes, 
and ARNOLD’S Seamless Water-Colo1 


Paper. 


“ Pencil Drawing, - - - use HARDMUTH’S “Koh-i-noor” Pencils. 
“ Crayon Drawing, - - - use “F. B. A, JULIO” Materials. 


These are the Standard Materials of the world, 
with them success is assured the artist 
; All dealers keep them. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 
123 West Houston Street 


WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


Oil Colors 


Water 


use 


“ Water-Color Painting, 


and | 





| 


NEW YORK F 


Gest WOOD CARVING TOOLS 








always in stock, 


rf 
15 Han Book J cluding Buck Bros. | 
(American), S. J 


. =] WOOD CARVING 
send twenty-five cents for | SE lontentiengaae 
| Englanc 
our illustrated Catalogue,show- the celebrated 
**Acorn’’ bra 


Ing new and 


All orders 


one thousand 


Ze made by Henry 
Taylor (Sheffield, 


attractive novelties. 


England), used in nearly every country on the 


Will receive prompt attention, | TAYLOR'S “HANDY” CARVING ee 
| sets (handled and sharpened), in Hard Wood Box, 
Amount paid for Catalogue 


with Stone Honing Strap and Book of Directions :— 
will be refunded on first order. | 


globe. 








$1.50 set; No. 2, 6 tools, et 
tools, etc., $3.50 set; No. 4, 12! 
| 


| No. 1, 3 tools, etc., 
| $2.50 set; No. 3, 9 
tools, etc., $4.00 set. 
Fuller information inillustratedand priced circular /re« 
Also full descriptive circular of Manual Training Tools. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 & 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


Special terms to schools and classes. 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 
217 and 219 So. 11th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


; Cor pley’s, 


SEND FOR 


A COPY 


OF 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.'S 


New Catalogue of 
Artists’ Materials 


It contains many new 
An interesting 


Vitrifiable 
Oleo Colors for painting either W 


colors. 


Colors, and Oil 


Catalogues will be furnished 


Artists’ Materials, Art Schools and Artists. 


instructions how 
portion is devoted to the 
Colors for 
ater-Color 


tree 


to mix and apply china 


Vitro Moist Water 
Moist 


China Pa and the 


or Oil-Color style. 


inting, 


of charge to retail dealers in 


Write fora copy to 


A. mepenininecnentee & CO., 


46 WEST BROADWAY, betwee: 


ace and Murray Streets, NEW YORK. 





stablished 


“ARTISTS MATERIALS 


China Ciel ‘Brushes. 


d| andall requisites for ChinaPainting 


Marsching’s, Hibbard’s, 
Walter's, Hall’s, 


Bischoff's Roman Golds. 


Lawton’s, 


Mathematical Instruments and 
Drawing and Painting Supplies 


of every de 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


cription 


New Catalogue Free. 


In writing, kindly mention THe Art AMaTEuR 


and | 


ERIS NSA 
2 Saves One Firing. 


ob ey 


The Filkins Burnish Gold may be 2° f 
plied over dry unfired paste or c« 
thussaving one firing  Itisalso espe: ial 
y economical in use over white china 
oy age OXES, 25C., 15-Fral 
» per fuil dozen Mail 
tor one single box ic. extra 

tional box, 8& extra foi 
1 on orders amounting & 


“W. H. GLENNY, SONS & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA 


yr $1 


B 8 27-sheet c atalo ue of white china for 
Af decorating sent to any address on receipt of 2 
E> cents, with coupon good for this sum In g =oeds, 

or in money, if the c atalc ogue is returned 

Hi, ge stock, low prk beral treatment 




















Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


Complete Poetical Works 
of James Russell Lowell 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the 
Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Browning. With 
a portrait and engraved title-page, with 
a vignette of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


The Spoils of Poynton 


A Novel. By Henry JAMEs, author of 
‘* The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. $1.50. 


A story of English scenes and characters told with 
the high perfection of manner and the fascination of 
style which mark Mr. James's best work. 


Greek Art on Greek Soil 


By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale 
University, author of ‘‘ The Early Re- 
naissance and Other Essays on Art 
Subjects.”’ With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

Professor Hoppin’s recent visitsto Greece enabled 
him tostudy Greek Art under the most favorable cir- 


cumstances, and this excellent book is the welcome 
result 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH Street, New York 


PORTRAIT AND 
FIGURE PAINTING. 


By FRANK FOWLER, 


Author of ‘‘ Drawing in Charcoal and 
Crayon,” ** Oil Painting,” etc., etc. 





With 3 colored plates by the author, 
showing progressive stages in the 
painting of a picture in oil. 

The first of the series of 

rhe Art Amateur Handbooks, 

Edited by Montague Marks. 

‘* A most helpful volume to beginners in 
portrait and figure painting. It abounds 
in hints, and the instructions are so clearly 
given that they cannot well be misunder- 
stood.” —BSoston Advertiser. 

“‘A highly praiseworthy handbook for 
amateur artists.”—Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘The clear practical manner in which 
Mr, Fowler treats the subject is most ad- 
mirable.”—Boston Home Fournal. 

‘* A practical exposition of the principles 
governing portrait painting, figure work 
and modelling, as taught in the best 
schools." —Philadelphia Enquirer. 

Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, N.Y. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects.. With 
many illustrations. Issued periodically. 


No. 28, The Life of Velazquez. By WALTER 
ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, 
Ireland. Price, $1.25 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Firtu Ave., N. Y, 








A CATALOGUE OF 
WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
Will be mailed free on application. 


BRUNO HESSLING, 
64 East 12TH STREET, - - NEW YORK. 





My Sun Camera reflects pict- 
* ures, persons, nature, etc., on 
any material for outlining. 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- 
ing done, 25c. Send stamp. 
Mrs, Rev. F. LOUNSBURY, Glens Falls, New York, 


THE SOLAR RAYON 


is a Combination Sun, Lamp or Daylight Sketching 
Camera, Magic Lantern and Bromide Printing Ca- 
mera all in one, For i pictures, re- 
ducing large 
pictures, 
sketching 
from nature, 
making Bro- 
mide Prints 
and Magic 
Lantern Pur- 























poses. 
Prices, $6.00, 
10.00, $12.00 
aot Seams and $25.00. 
Sent on trial. Catalogue Free. 
JENNE CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 
16CSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal.) 


gugj#+++2% GOOD LITERATURE - STATIONERY - ART MATERIAL, 29+ ## #20, 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S POPULAR NOVELS. @ Higgins’ 
HE AUTHOR OF “A SUM | American 


JUST READY. BY THE AUTHOR OF **A SUMMER IN ARCADY” 







































































The long-expected novel by the author of ‘‘A Summer in Arcady."’ The scene is Kentucky ~ 
in 1795, ar e tw n characters | 4 
THE CHOIR in 1795, a vd the two main characters we ayten’s Drawi ng 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, MARCH, 1897, 





SPRAYS OF VIOLETS FOR USE IN CHINA PAINTING AND OTHER DECORATION. 
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The Art Amateur 


Working Designs. 


NO. 1769.—"'CHRISTMAS ROSES."’ FRAME OR BLOTTER 
DECORATION. 
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SuPPLEMENT tO THE ART AMATEUR, Marcu, 1897. 


The Art Amateur Working Designs. 





NO. 1772. CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION FOR A CHINA PLAQUE. By Many Attey Neat, 

















NO. 1773.—BURNT LEATHER DECORATION FOR A NAPKIN RING. By B. von Want. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


VO. 1774,—PLATE DECORATION IN GOLD AND RAISED PASTE. By Maxy Attey Neat, 





NO. 1775.—PLATE TINTED DECORATION, WITH ORNAMENTS IN GOLD, RAISED PASTE AND ENAMELS, By Many Attey Neat. 











The Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No.3. March, 1897. 











NO. 1776.—GRAPE DECORATION FOR A CHINA PUNCH BOWL, TRAY OR CLARET JUG. 
TO BE EXECUTED IN THE BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE, By Mary Attey NeALL. 
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NO. 1777.—DECORATIVE PANEL. By B. von WAHL, For TApEstTrRY PAINTING OR PYROGRAPHY, 
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NO. 1778.—FIRST PART OF AN ILLUMINATED CALENDAR. By M. P. Verneutt. 























NO. 1779.—DECORATION FOR A HONEY JAR AND STAND FOR CHINA OR GLASS PAINTING, By Axna Sm=peNnuRG. 


























NEW YORK AND LONDON, MARCH, pr § WirH 10 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 





/ INCLUDING COLOR PLATES. 








AT THE 


7: SOME OF THE PICTURES 
| 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY. 





‘“THE GREEN CUSHION.” 
By Irvinc R. Wites, A.W.C.S. 


‘““GOING TO MARKET.” 
By FRANK RusseLL Green, A.W.C.S. 

‘THE TORCH-BEARER.” 
By Francis C. Jonrs, A.W.C.S. 















































(Copyright, 1897, by Montague Marks, New York and London.) 






































































































THE ART AMATEUR. 














MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





XCEPTING possibly Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Sar- 
gent, no American ar- 
tist holds so high a 
place as William Dan- 
nat in the estimation 
of French artists, and 
his decoration with the 
insignia of the Legion 
of Honor, just an- 

nounced by cable, makes one wonder why it 

was not conferred on him long ago. Mr. 

Dannat has lived in France nearly all his 

life, and does not even, like Mr. Sargent, 

make semi-occasional visits to the United 

States. It is true that he has not been in- 

vited to assist in mural decorations like 

those of the new Congressional Library at 

Washington and the Public Library at Bos- 

ton; but probably this is due to his well- 

known preference for an easy life. He isa 
rich man, and enjoys that rare privilege for 
an artist, of painting only what and when 
he likes. I have heard friends of his say 
that if he had to work for his living he 
would be even a better painter than he is. 

That does not follow. But no doubt he would 

have to paint more pictures than he does, 

for his annual output is singularly meagre 
for one who handles the brush with the 
facility that he does. 


* 
* 


“In Mr. Dannat’s work,” said his friend, 
the late Theodore Child, “one finds the 
qualities of the most gifted artists—“a vis- 
ion of singular acuteness and sensitiveness, 
a refined and delicate intelligence, perfect 
command of the means of drawing and 
painting, and finally that taste and that 
zesthetic tact which enable him to avoid 
every excess, whether of commonplaceness 
or of eccentricity—those two extremes on 
the verge of which the masterpiece is con- 
ceived and consummated.” This was writ- 
ten about 1889, at. the time-of the great 
Paris International Exhibition. -.Mr. Dannat, 





indeed, madea very notable showing, includ-« 


ing. the two life-size figures “Un Profil 
Blond,” a picturesquel¥ ugly but.well-form- 
ed woman in red standing against asred 
background and looking at herself in a hand- 
mirror, and “Une Saducéenné}’ a notjpap- 
propriate name for the soulless, yelldw-haired 
creature represented as “astudy in white,” 
standing, cigarette in hand, brazenly leering 
at the spectator. “A Spanish Quatuor’—a 
band of seated musicians actually noisy;with 
action—which jis the’ property of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New. York, and was 
painted twelve years ago, I think shows him 
at his best. Certainly it escapes equally 
the extremes of commonplace and eccen- 
tricity—the Scylla and Charybdis indicated 
by Theodore Child. But had that excellent 
critic and valued cofitgibutor to The Art 
Amateur lived tossee some of the, “ Impres- 


sionist” vagaries in paint that were perpe-. 


trated by his friend, it is doubtful that, 
with all his admiration for Mr. Dannat and 
his talent, he would have been able to’ab- 
solve him from the “excess” of “ eccentricity.” 
e.% 
Says * 
‘Tr is said that the sales at the American 
Watér-Color Society’s exhibition at the 
“Academy” aggregate as much as they did 
at a Corresponding stage last year, although 
the*number of them is smaller. This, it is 
claimed, justifies the action of the Society 
im refusing to permit any of its exhibits to 
bé offered for less than $75. It is difficult 
to understand on what grounds it is better 
to sell a few pictures rather than many, even 
if the sum total paid for them happens to be 


the same in both cases. Fewer artists would 
share the proceeds of the sales and there 
would be fewer owners to help to extend 
the reputation of the artists by showing the 
pietures to visitors. The establishment of 
value by fiat works no better in the case of 
a picture than in the case of the national 
currency. A water-color drawing such as 
used to sell for $25 to $50 does not become 
worth $75 by the mere order of the Society 
that the artist shall “mark it up.” Nor is 
this a good time to “mark up” anything 
which the owner needs to sell—least of alla 
work of art, which would hardly be classed 
among the necessaries of life. At the forth- 
coming Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion it is proposed to adopt this same mis- 
taken policy. I trust that it will not prevail ; 
for it would surely entail disappointment to 
all concerned. The extraordinary popular- 
ity reached in this country by the once de- 
spised art of the aquarellist, it should be re- 
membered, is due in no small degree to the 
modest prices usually asked by its followers 
compared with those of the painters in oil. 
From this, among other reasons, the practice 
of oil painting has greatly declined in the 
United States; so much so, indeed, that at 
the present moment efforts are making to in- 
duce some of the thousands who abandoned 
it for water-color painting to take it up 
again. Is this a good time to mark up the 


prices of water-colors ? 
*  * 


* 

Mr. Bayarp, according to The London 
Chronicle, is soon to be presented by the 
American residents of that city with “a bust 
of himself, the work of an American sculp- 
tor.” There does not seem to be much 
meaning in presenting a man with a portrait 
of himself. How much better it would 
have been to let the admiration of both 
Americans and Englishmen for the ambas- 
sador who has done so much in the interests 
of peace between their respective countries 
find its expression in the erection of a public 
monument to George Washington in London! 
That. would indeed have an international 
significance, and there can be no doubt that 
the idea would be received with enthusiasm 
by millions of Englishmen.. On the ratifica- 
tion of the Arbitration Treaty before the 
United States Senate, let some of our public- 
spirited men take the necessary steps to pre- 
sent to the city of London a replica of the 
noble equestrian statue of Washington in 
Union Squafe. ~ It is by far thé best in this 
country, and would worthily represent Amer- 
ican sculpture. Inasmuch as its’ maker, 
Henry Kirke Brown, was the master of Mr. 
J. Q. A. Ward, who, if I am _not - mistaken; 
helped him with this very statue, perhaps 
there could be no better man than thé Pres- 
ident of the National Sculpture Society to 
take charge of such a movement. 


* * 
* 


“GAINSBOROUGH must have been musical, too. 
In 1777 he writes: ‘I’m sick of portraits, and wish 
very much to take my viol da gam, and walk off to 
some sweet village where I can paint landskips, and 
enjoy the fag-end of life in quietness and ease. But 
these fine ladies, with their tea-drinkings, dancings, 
husband-huntings, etc., will job me out of the last 
ten. years,’ and his conclusion is: ‘My comfort is 


that I have five viol da gamba.’””—-New. York Times.* 


Undoubtedly Gainsborough was intensely 
musical. As in the instance of the Cremona 
violin shown in his portrait of his friend, 
Canon Fischer, when he had to paint a musi- 
cal instrument he did so with such detail as 
he would seldom lavish on any still-life ac- 
cessory. In this picture he even paints the 
maker's name on the piano. But how pas- 
sionately fond of music he was may be better 
judged by an anecdote told*by Nollekens. 
He entered the studio one daywhen Colonel 
Hamilton, considered one of the finest vio- 
linists of the day, was playing to Gains- 
borough, who motioned to. Nollekens not 
to interrupt. As soon as the “morceau” 
was finished, he said, “‘ Now, my dear Colonel, 


if you will but go on, I will give you that 
picture of the ‘ Boy at the Stile’ you have so 
wished to buy of me.” For nearly half an 
hour Gainsborough listened with wrapt at- 
tention, and then the Colonel drove off ina 
hackney coach with his easily won prize. 
Two thousand pounds would not be consid- 
ered an unreasonable price for “ The Boy at 
the Stile” at the present day. 


* * 
* 


A MEMORIAL of William Morris Hunt to 
cost $25,000, designed by Mr. Bruce Price, 
and to be executed by Mr. Daniel C. French, 
consisting of an exedra, or seat of light 
marble, in the form of a segment of a circle, 
with a bronze bust of the dead architect, is 
to be set in the Fifth Avenue wall of Central 
Park, at a point midway between the Lenox 
Library and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. . The seat proper is to be of colored 
mosaic, and at its back there is to be a col- 
onnade about twelve feet high, with the cor- 
nice supported by four pilasters and four 
Ionic columns of darker marble. Figures of 
Art and Architecture are to stand against the 
pilasters. In the hands of Architecture will 
rest the model of The Administration Build- 
ing at The World’s Fair, which is considered 
the best example of Mr. Hunt’s work. By 
the way, what has become of the gates to 
Central Park which he designed—in the old 
Tweed days, if Iam not mistaken? Would 
not they have made a fitter memorial ? 


+ * 
* 


In view of the fact that there is no un- 
doubted “ Raphael” in the United States, it 
is interesting to hear that one has been 
offered toa New York gentleman for £50,- 
ooo. It is intimated that the owner migit 
be induced to part with it for £35,000, and 
that is only just half what The National 
Gallery of London paid for the Blenheim 
picture. -A hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, after all, only represents the 
cost of a few such private entertainments as 
the much-talked-of costume ball lately given 
in New York. Some of the best critics 
in England considered the purchase of “the 
Blenheim Raphael” a monstrous extrava 
gance. George Moore pointed out that 
Raphael is far more popular with the gener 
al public than with artists ; that art reached 
its height with Michael Angelo and began 
to slip into decadence with Raphael, who, 
great artist as no doubt he was, could not 
be compared with him except in his famous 
Cartoons, so far as his genius is represented 
in England and France, and that the £70, 
ooo picture does not even represent Raphael 
at his best in painting “ Madonnas.” Fo: 
my own part, I must admit that I hav 
stood reverently before the picture and 
studied it, again and again, hoping for th 
inspiration to like it, which would not come 

es 


& 

An undoubted “Holbein” is yet to be 

brought, to this side of the Atlantic. 
* * 
* 

THE two score pictures by Mr. Thomas 
Moran at Kraushaar’s little gallery, in Broad- 
way near Thirty-first Street, present in one 
comprehensive view all his merits and de 
fects.aSa painter. The latter may be almost 
summeéd upin the word—mannerism. Hav- 
ing of late yéars acquired an intense and in 
creasing admiration for the art of Turner, 
he can no lofiger. leave. Turner out of his 
work, *sIt is just like poor Mr. Dick in “ Da- 
vid Copperfield.” who could not help bring 
ing King Chagles I. into his writings 01 
his conversation. The “middle period” o! 
Turner crops up everywhere, no matter what 
the subject of Mr. Moran’s picture or wher 
it was painted. His canvases are always 
skilfully composed, contain passages of great 
beauty, and are generally highly decorative 
in treatment. But the coloring is nearly 
always conventional, suggesting as little 
variation in the moods of the artist as they 
do of the moods of nature. His drawing |s 
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excellent and his brush-work often masterly 
—indeed, Mr. Moran has a dangerous 
facility—but his work nowadays rarely shows 
any inspiration. His pictures are flooded with 
light, but whether it be intended to repre- 
sent that of Venice or Long Island, that of 
the South or the Far West, it is always an 
artificial light, for it is seen through the pris- 
matic spectacles of Turner. If Mr. Moran 
could but smash those spectacles and once 
more see Nature through his own eyes as he 
used to do, he might again delight us with 
something as impressive as his “Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone” and his “ Cafion 
of the Colorado,” for each of which the 
United States Government paid him $10,000 
—not that that signifies anything as to their 
merits—or ‘*‘ The Track of the Storm,” in 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. There 
is one thing we must not forget. Thomas 
Moran is the only artist who has done any- 
thing like justice to the wild and most pic- 
turesque mountain scenery of America. 
ok 





NEARLY $200,000 (972,300 francs) was real- 
ized from the 188 numbers of the catalogue 
f the Véver sale in Paris referred to last 
month. The most noticeable features were 
the record-breaking price (78,000 frs.) paid 
for Daubigny’s “ Les Bords del’ Oise” (26 x 
15) and the high prices for the Corots, Monets, 
ind the Puvis de Chavannes. Knoedler & 
Co., through their Paris agent, M. Hamann, 
bought the Daubigny and most of the 
Corots, having to pay about as much again 
for the latter as would have been necessary 
yut for the persistent competition of Du- 
rand Ruel. The latter, however, at a cost of 
20,000 frs., secured—for Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, it is understood—Corot’s exquisite 
ittle “‘ Nymphe Couchée au bord de la mer” 
(15 x 23), and for Mr. James T. Hill, of St. 
Paul, at a cost of 26,800 frs., Corot’s fine 
little seated figure of “ Eurydice” (23 x 18), 
shown in profile, extracting a thorn from 
her foot. Mr. Hill was asked to transfer his 
purchase to the Louvre, which wanted it 
very much, but I have not heard that he 
has agreed todo so. Mr. Havemeyer, it is 
said, was the buyer of the two fine Monets, 

La Berge a Lavas-court,” which went for 
6000 frs., and “La Débacle de la Seine,” 
sold for 6700 frs. The last named is even 
finer than Monet’s picture of floating ice that 
Mr. Havemeyer bought at the partition sale 
of the American Art Association. ‘“ Le Pont 
i’ Argenteuil,” perhaps the most beautiful 
of all the Monets sold, was bought by the 
dealer, Petit, for the collection of the Duc 
d’Aumale, which was considered a new 
triumph for the Impressionists, for they have 
hitherto received no encouragement from 
that connoisseur. Mr. Durand-Ruel, I no- 
tice in the Paris correspondence of The 
New York Herald, is credited by the dealers 
with having unduly influenced the Monet 
prices; but I am told that he denies this, 
complaining on the other hand, that he will 
now have to pay Monet increased prices for 
his pictures. 

‘2 
* 


Tue Véver sale marked no more remark- 
able advance in the value of the works of an 
individual artist than in the case of Puvis 
de Chavannes. His ‘ Ludus pro Patria” 
(80 x 45), a study for part of the famous 
decoration at Amiens, Mr. Durand Ruel 
bought from the artist four years ago for 
$000 frs., and he had to repurchase it for 22,- 
500 frs.—onan order, I presume. But he may 
console himself with the reflection that he 
would have to pay Puvis de Chavannes at 
least 30,000 frs. for a picture of that size 
now. The two Meissoniers, “ Le Déjeuner” 
and “ Officier d’état major en observation,” 
brought respectively 72,000 and 94,100 frs., 
somewhat less than they cost M. Véver. 

* 

Tue memory of the two Rousseau panels at 

Avery’s has haunted me ever since I wrote 


about them last month, They seemed 
strangely familiar. Where could I have 
seen them before? The illustrated cata- 
logue of the James Duncan sale in Paris, in 
1889, is before me now, and clears up the 
mystery, unfolding in part their interesting 
story, which Iam now able to give complete. 
They were originally painted for Prince 
Demidoff, at a cost of 20,000 frs., being two 
of the series of twelve panels he ordered, in 
pairs, from Rousseau, Corot, Jules Dupré, 
Fromentin, and Frangais respectively. He 
did not care for the “ Rousseaus,” and sold 
them to Mr. Duncan for what they cost him. 
In 1868 the latter sent them to New York, 
and they were shown, with many others of 
his pictures, at the National Academy of De- 
sign on the occasion of the first exhibition 
in this country of the painters of the Im- 





MR. WILLIAM DANNAT. (SEE “ MY NOTE-BOOK.’’) 


ENGRAVED FROM A SKETCH BY THE LATE CHARLES S, REINHART. 


pressionist school. That exhibition was by 
no means confined to the Impressionists, 
however ; for it included Delacroix’s 
“Amende Honorable,” now in Philadel- 
phia in the Wilstach collection; the same 
artist’s “ Death of Sardanapalus,” Lefebvre’s 
“Diana Surprised,” and “ The Organ Loft,” 
by Lerolle, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The Duncan pictures all came over in 
bond, and of course went back unsold. Next 
year, Mr. Duncan sold his collection at a 
memorable auction in Paris, and Gérard, a 
dealer, bought the two Rousseau panels for 
24,000 frs. Gérard gave them to Kuyper, of 
Rotterdam, to sell for him, on commission, 
and that particularly astute dealer actually 
induced the not very astute Mr. Fop Smit to 
pay him 200,000 frs. for them. The Fop 
Smit collection was subsequently dispersed 
at private sale. How much was paid for the 
Rousseau panels I do not know. 
* x 


ok 

{t is proposed by Mr. Philip Burne-Jones 
that, instead of destroying an engraved or 
etched plate, as is the custom to do in Eng- 
land and in other countries, too, after a cer- 
tain number of impressions have been taken 
off for subscribers, it should be preserved in 
the British Museum or any similar Govern- 
ment institution. The New York Times 
commends the idea, and suggests that in the 
United States such plates might be sent to 
the National Museum of Washington in 
charge of a proper custodian. If some such 
steps had been taken early in the century, 
there would be few impositions by dealers 
who pass off on the unwary, nowadays, im- 
pressions from worn mezzotint plates by Bar- 
tolozzi, many of which are still in existence, 
not to mention the original coppes plates of 
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certain rare old line engravings. Many of 
the original stones on which Raffet drew his 
now much-prized lithographs, by the way, are 
still used in Paris. Nowadays, electrotypes 
of engraved and etched plates of course 
might still be retained for future gain by an 
unscrupulous dealer, although the originals 
would be safely stowed away in some Gov- 
ernment repository. Ihave heard of nobody 
in the trade guilty of this particular kind of 
fraud; but, having been shown unmistak- 
able evidence in Paris not many years ago that 
one of the most noted printers of etchings 
there was in the habit of retaining for his own 
purposes proofs of every valuable plate that 
passed through his hands, it does not seem 
to me impossible that there may be such 


persons. 
* * 
* 


In the interesting collection of pictures at 
the Union League Club, brought together by 
Mr. Thomas B. Clarke in February were a 
good Terburg, a delightful little Franz Hals, 
a Canaletto, and a characteristic sketch by 
Constable. Corot, Jules Dupré, Courbet, 
Ziem, Monticelli, and Bouguereau represent- 
ed various modern Continental schools of 
Europe. But what seemed to please most 
of the visitors was the English picture by 
G. D. Leslie, representing a mother and 
children romping over a lawn at a game of 
“Hen and Chickens.” Such a work, 1 sup- 
pose it will be said by some criticasters, iz 
not “painting” in the sense that a work by 
Hals and Constable and Corot is. But let 
us look at the result. Is not the picture 
charming? Skilfully composed, well drawn, 
and well colored—the characters represented 
admirably observed? I have no patience 
with those critics who sneer at the refined 
portrayals of happy family life of which this 
represents a type. If there be an English 
school of painting to-day, it is typified by 
the graceful genre of Mr. Leslie, an artist 
of undoubted talent, whom I shall always 
remember gratefully for the pleasure he has 
given me by his stirring picture of English 
boyhood, “Sons of the Brave,” shown at 
the World’s Fair, and by his exquisite pic- 
ture of English maidenhood, “ School Re- 
visited.” MonTAGUE Marks, 


A QUESTION 1N ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY. 


WE referred last month to the question 
raised in The London Saturday Review by 
Mr. Sickert, an accomplished English artist, 
as to the propriety of Mr. Pennell transfer- 
ring his pencil drawings to liinographic 
stone and calling the resulting prints “ litho- 
graphs.”” Mr. Sickert, it may be remem- 
bered, maintains that it is as necessary to 
make a distinction in this case as in that of 
the photo-etchings which Mr. Pennell some 
time ago insisted should not be called “etch- 
ings.” A photo-etching is not an etching, 
Mr. Pennell averred. Neither is a transfer- 
lithograph a lithograph, says Mr. Sickert. 
But Mr. Pennell boldly claims that it is ; 
that there is no analogy between the two 
cases ; and he has carried the matter into 
the courts for decision, considering himself 
libelled by The Saturday Review. 

The prints about which the question arose 
are at this writing on exhibition in New 
York at the Keppel Gallery ; and we asked 
Mr. Keppel, who is even better known as an 
expert than as a dealer in rare prints, for his 
opinion on the question of the hour in lithog- 
raphy. 

“ As to the propriety of Mr. Pennell’s use 
of the word ‘lithograph,’ there is really no 
question about it,” he said. “The first 
lithograph ever made was produced by the 
accidental transfer of a drawing on paper to 
the stone; and artist-lithographers ever 
since have made free use of the transfer 
process. The critics, who have taken this 
occasion to square accounts with Mr. Pen- 
nell, probably think that this transfer pro- 
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cess in lithography is something new, and 
that it is comparable to the photo-engraving 
processes recently discovered. But the es- 
sential point about an etching is that the 
line is etched into the copper plate by an 
acid, and the line in the so-called photo- 
etching is produced by quite other means. 
The essential thing about a lithograph is 
that it is a print from a lithographic stone ; 
and it being admitted that Mr. Pennell’s 
lithographs have been printed from the 
stone, they are lithographs, and nothing 
else. 

“The critics profess to detect some dif- 
ferences of quality between lithographs 
drawn upon the stone and lithographs trans- 
ferred to the stone from paper. The artists, 
on the other hand, say that they find the 
difference inappreciable. A certain loss of 
force in the blacks may sometimes occur ; 
but this is remedied by retouching the draw- 
ing upon the stone. There is frequently in 
the same print work which has been drawn 
upon the stone and work which has been 
transferred to the stone, and it would puzzle 
the critics, I imagine, to say which is which. 

“The conveniences of the transfer pro- 
cess are considerable. The artist cannot 
drag about a heavy stone in order-to sketch 
upon it, but he can make his sketch directly 
from the object upon transfer paper and 
have it reproduced, every line and dot, by 
printing from the stone to which the draw- 
ing has been transferred. Again, as_ the 
transferred drawing is reversed upon the 
stone, and is reversed again in printing, it 
comes out right in the impression, while, if 
the drawing be made from nature upon the 
stone, the right-hand side of each object 
will appear as the left-hand side in the pic- 
ture, and vice versa. The possibility of 
transferring from paper to the stone makes 
of lithography a means by which the artist’s 
impressions from nature may be faithfully 
reproduced. As the stone does not lend it- 
self to manipulation in printing as does an 
etched plate, one impression from it is much 
like another ; and I can only end by saying 
that the London critics have discovered a 
mare’s nest, and that Mr. Pennell is un- 
doubtedly in the right.” 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


A REMARKABLY fine collection of prints 
from the etchings, dry-points, and copper- 
plate engravings of Albert Diirer was held 
at the Grolier Club during the month. The 
catalogue, as edited by Mr. Kohler, is an 
important publication, and, taken together 
with the two monographs on Diirer’s en- 
gravings and his paintings and drawings, 
published by our contemporary, The Port- 
folio (The Macmillan Co.), furnishes a resumé 
of all recent additions to our knowledge of 
the great German master of the line. We 
may speak of the Grolier exhibition again, 
but would remark now that it was undoubt- 
edly the best of its kind ever brought to- 
gether in America. The collection, as a 
whole, was insured for $45,000. 


From Direr to Piranesi is a long step in 
point of antiquity and commercial value ; 
but the Italian etcher of architecture and 
landscape is quite as much alone in his par- 
ticular field as the German master in his. 
No one, except, perhaps, Meryon, has so 
sympathetically rendered the peculiar union 
of the classical and the picturesque, which 
is, or we should, perhaps, say was, the spe- 
cial charm of the ruinsof old Rome. Claude 
was greater in pure landscape; but where 
architecture enters largely into the com- 
position Piranesi is often to be preferred. 


Unhappily, his plates are not only very large, - 


but they have been, and still are, printed 
from in endless editions, though the finer 
lines have long since been almost complete- 
ly worn away. 


Tue collection which has taken the place 
of the Pennell drawings and lithographs at 
the Keppel Gallery is composed entirely of 
first states and early proofs and is as differ- 
ent as possible from what is usually to be 
met with. One drawing in red chalk, of the 
well-known subject called the “ Temple of 
the Sibyl,” shows that Piranesi drew with 
the freedom of a painter. "He has some- 
times been blamed for what, from the mere 
draughtsman’s point of view, is faulty draw- 
ing ; but it should be remembered that his 
aims were those of the artist, and not of the 
mechanical draughtsman. 


THE yearly show of the Woman’s Art Club 
of New York, at Klackner’s Gallery, was 
one of the best that the club has yet held, in 
the sense that the work shown was through- 
out of very good quality. When we say 
that it contained a good example of the vig- 
orous work in pastels.of Miss Mary Cassatt 
(“Baiser Maternel’), the idealistic painting, 
by Edith Mitchell Prellwitz, of ‘“‘ Tannhiuser 
in the Forest,” which won the Dodge prize 
at a recent exhibition of The National Acad- 
emy of Design, and good and characteristic 
examples Of other artists of assured reputa- 
tion, and yet that these paintings did not 
“stand out” as they certainly would at afly 
of the larger exhibitions of the season, it 
will be understood that nothing was hung 
which had not a good right to its share of 
the wall space. This is the road to success, 
and we are glad to see that the club shows 
no dispositicn to diverge from it. Besides 
the works just mentioned, the portraits by 
Miss Annie Shepley and Mrs. Dewey, the 
flower studies of Miss Alice Brown, and the 
decorative figure studies of Mrs. Ella Con- 
die Lamb were among the most attractive 
exhibits. As the exhibitions of the club are 
private, being intended for its guests only, 
some of these paintings will probably re- 
appear in later public exhibitions, in which 
case we may have an opportunity to notice 
them further. 


Two special exhibitions of more than or- 
dinary interest have been held at the Avery 
Galleries. The pastels by Mrs. J. Francis 
Murphy showed considerable versatility not 
only in choice of subject, but in handling 
also. Among several good studies of heads 
two were especially noticeable, a ‘“‘ Sunbon- 
net Girl” and an ‘‘ Ideal Head,” so called in 
the catalogue, though it was evidently just 
as much of a portrait as the other. There 
were also some charming landscapes, and 
studies of poppies and other flowers; and 
one clever water-color of a young woman in 
a picturesque nook, “ By the Window.” 

The other was an exhibition of symbolistic 
paintings by Mr. P. Marcius Simons, his 
second in New York. Mr. Simons’ very 
fanciful works are noticeable mainly as an 
indication of a reaction, not entirely healthy, 
against realism. If reduced to the size of 
book illustrations, his pictures would be 
found pleasing by those who now can see 
nothing in them. On the larger scale of an 
ordinary canvas their faults of technique 
are too apparent to be ignored, and most 
people are not sufficiently accustomed to the 
fantastic on such a scale to see that it is 
here carried out with much of both fancy 
and feeling. In composition Mr. Simons 
seldom fails; and although his coloring is 
at present somewhat harsh and crude, there 
are indications that we shall have in hima 
real colorist by and by. The titles of a few 
of his pictures will give as good an idea of 
their intent as pages of description. There 
are: “Our Lady of Gothic Art;” “He is 
Watching Over Israel;” “The Building of 
Babel ;” “ The Voices of Joan of Arc ;” and 
“The Song of the Spring-Time.” A few 
impressions from nature—landscapes—show 
the artist’s weak points very plainly. 


THE proposed National Exhibition of 
Paintings in Oil by Amateur and Art Stu- 
dents is taking shape. We shall have some- 
thing more definite to say about it next month. 


THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 


HE thirtieth annual exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society, at the gal- 
leries of the National Academy of Design, is 
one of the largest and also one of the most sat 
isfactory ever held by the society. Although 
there is no very large proportion of specially 
noteworthy works, the average of merit is 
higher than usual, which makes it the more 
difficult to give a description of the display. 

One of the things most striking to the 
average visitor is the prevalence of blue and 
violet tones in the work of the majority of 
the exhibitors. This, no doubt, is due to 
the passing wave of Impressionism ; and, 
though much of the work that shows this 
peculiarity is carefully studied and shows no 
lack of attention to form, yet the more solid 
work of the few that have been least affected 
by the new movement is very conspicuous 
It is pleasant, however, to be able to Say 
that Impressionism no longer serves any one 
as an excuse for weak and careless drawing, 
and that a general return to the study of 
form is in progress. The picture by Mr. 
Irving R. Wiles, “‘ The Green Cushion,” to 
which has been awarded the William T. 
Evans prize of $300, for the best water-color 
by an American artist, is, in a certain way, 
an evidence of this; for while Mr. Wiles has 
done much more pleasing work on a smaller 
scale, the very faults of his picture—a certain 
hardness of line and harshness of color— 
are those which frequently denote conscien- 
tious effortin a new direction. The painting 
is much larger than the majority of the 
artist’s former efforts; and while it might 
have been easy for him to produce a merely 
pleasing effect on this larger scale, he has 
chosen, instead, to apply himself seriously to 
conquer the new difficulties that confront 
him. Hence the want of the facility and the 
happy audacity of pose and of color con- 
trasts to which we have been accustomed. 
His boldness in this case is not happy. The 
flesh tints, suffused with green reflections, are 
crude, and the lines of the recumbent figure 
are ungraceful. But we have no doubt that 
this is only a passing phase of this talented 
painter’s work, and one which will lead to 
more brilliant successes than ever. 

Another sign of reaction, and one not 
so entirely to our mind, is the number of 
pictures of an illustrative or story-telling 
sort. We have no objection to either the 
pathetic or the humorous incident in itself ; 
but when the interest is concentrated on this, 
there is apt to be a corresponding loss of 
more purely artistic interest. This we 
find in Mr. William T. Smedley’s ‘“ The 
Rendezvous.” One of the opposite kind of 
subject is Mr. Frank Russell Green’s “ The 
Road to Market.” Assuredly, Mr. Smedley’s 
drawing is not without excellent pictorial 
qualities. To prove that, one has only to 
suppress the brisk young gentleman in the 
background with one’s finger-tip. The pic- 
ture rather gains than loses by his absence. 
Nevertheless, one feels that the artist would 
not have been quite so easily satisfied with 
his landscape, nor even with his waiting 
figure, had he not had the suggested story 
to make up for all deficiencies. Mr. Green's 
work, on the contrary, tells no story for which 
we care in the least. It does not interest us 
to know where the peasant and his horse are 
going. They are there to be seen, not to be 
speculated about; and our pleasure comes 
almost wholly from the correct and harmo- 
nious relations of the various parts of the 
picture. On this, and on several other 
points, the modern Dutch school of water- 
color-painting, which is followed by an 
increasing number of our most talented 
younger painters, affords sound teaching. 
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*‘CANVASBACK DUCKS.” 











By CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HIS PICTURE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


1e pictures by those of our artists who are 
iliated with the school show, generally, a 
rrect feeling for construction, an ability to 
t color with few and low tones, and to ob- 
n movement without loss of balance. The 
rt before us very evidently was not “ put 
perspective ;” yet, because of the artist’s 
se attention to the placing of the horse's 
t, of the wheels, and of other important 
ints, we readily accept the whole. In Mr. 
nedley’s picture we find no such fine sense 
relative position or of color values. It 
noteworthy that Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, 
er his very considerable success as a mural 
painter, has returned to the illustrative sort 
of work with which he began. It is un- 
doubtedly that which is best suited to his 
talent. His “A Quiet Conscience” shows a 
hale and somewhat stolid New Amsterdam 
row,” whose good opinion of herself is 
sed on the possession of an excellent di- 
stion, and whose snow-white collar re- 
peats agreeably the tone of the snow-covered 
street along which she is placidly walking. 
ie story element here is at first sight not at 
sO apparent as in Mr. Alfred Fredericks’ 
idyl of “ Maternal Solicitude,” which we re 
produce; but it lurks in every line of the 
man’s face, in Mr. Abbey’s picture, in the 

‘inkles of her gloves, in the heavy prayer- 

‘ok, the assured and collected air, all in 

mtrast with the action of the more sensitive 

tle body in the background, who is stamp- 

y with her feet and blowing into her muffled 

inds to keep warm. Complacency and in- 

nsibility often go together : this, or some- 
ing like it, is the moral which Mr. Abbey 

suld teach. The little groups in Mr. E. 

Henry’s “Sunday Morning” may show 
‘me humorous intent ; but they principally 
‘rve to animate the scene, and it seems to 

that the artist has aimed chiefly to paint 

inlight and fresh air. In the late Will S. 

ybinson’s “Departure of Fishing Boats” 

» story interest is still slighter, the look of 

lings at the moment being what the artist 

is thinking of. 

We have teft ourselves little space in which 
to deal with the landscapists, many of whose 
works are, nevertheless, unusually good ; 

4 with the animal painters. But we re- 
produce some of the best pictures of each 
kind. Mr. Volkmar must be praised as one 
of those who are making new and sincere 
efforts to rise above a reputation already 
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won. His ducks are perhaps a little too well 
and too equally defined, seeing that they are 
in full flight. But, as with Mr. Wiles, he is 
making progress, which, to the real artist, is 


everything. 
The Corridor is fairly aglow with brilliant 
flower-pieces. One recalls the superbly 


handled chrysanthemums and peonies the 
Greatorex sisters used to send, and finds 
nothing that quite takes their place; but 
there are vigor and sentiment in the “ Pop- 
pies” of Sarah C. Sears and the “ Peonies,” 
“ Marigolds,” and ** Bride Roses” of Clara 
Goodyear—the latter also sends an interest- 
ing essay at harmony in “Cushions and 
Corners” of her studio. Agnes Dean Ab- 


bott’s graceful contributions show that her 


brush has lost nothing of its cunning, and 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HIS PICTURE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 
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Frieda Voelter Redmond’s “ Roses and Car- 
nations” and “Still Life” certainly entitle 
her to rank among the best painters of her 
genre. Paul de Longpré makes a good 
showing, but his regulation yard of chry- 
santhemums has been hung just above Mrs. 
Smillie’s broadly handled and_ luscious 
“ Roses,” making his work look rather thin 
by contrast. 















MR. RANGER’S EXHIBITION. 











THE progress shown in the special exhi- : 
bition at the Blakeslee Galleries of paintings 
by Mr. H. W. Ranger has surprised even the 
artist’s friends, accustomed as they are to the 
excellencies that have always distinguished 












his work, A striking and effective com- t 
position and a thorough understanding of ; 
the construction of a landscape were always : 
to be looked for ina picture signed with his 
name. To these he has now added qualities 






of color and of handling which place him 
among the foremost living landscapists. At 
the same time he has been discovering that 
there are subjects for the landscape painter 
nearer home than Holland ; or rather, per- 
haps, that the public has now come to see 
the propriety of an imaginative and artistic 
treatment of home scenes, where formerly a 
bold literalness was required. Artists have 
always been aware that as good subjects 
may be found here as anywhere; but pic- 
ture-buyers who were willing to accept a free 
rendering of European or Oriental scenes 
which they did not know, would then cry 
out against such a picture as Mr. Ranger's 
‘“* East River Idyl,” with its glorious sunset 
sky, or his “ Moonlight on the Hackensack 
Meadows,’ or “ The Palisades at Evening, 
from Twenty-third Street.” It would have 
been sufficient to say with a laugh, “ Well, I 
have lived all my life about here, but I never 
saw the Palisades like that,” to condemn the 
picture. But it is now beginning to be 
understood that there are many things in 
nature which escape the attention of most 
people, and that it is frequently the artist’s 
business to select these very things. People 
will find much to which they are unused in 
the very personal style which Mr. Ranger 
has developed, but they will be led in time ; 
to admit that such bold color harmonies as 
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that of the magnificent “ Sunset at the Grand 
Nord” are as true to nature as the: blue and 
gray of the “ Moonlight Pastoral” or the 
brown and gray of “ Tree and Sky.” 
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seem too much for him, he had better reduce 
the size of his copy than make two morn- 
ings’ work of it. Quickness and decision 
are necessary ; therefore, it may be advisable, 
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going to say with the directions which I 
have given for painting other subjects, will 
say: ‘Ah! he has changed his method.’ 
One should be able to change his method 


according to the requirements of the subject 
and the time. When there is plenty of time 
it may be well, for the student especially, to 
proceed methodically and slowly, even ten- 
tatively ; but when time presses one must 
make every stroke tell. It should not in 
this case be necessary to elaborate the forms, 
either with the charcoal or with the brush, in 
the way of a first painting Here there is 
only one painting, and the work was finished 
as it proceeded. 

“The canvas used was slightly absorbent, 
so that the colors might dry in a little and 
permit of painting other colors into or over 
them. It was what the dealers know as 
‘single primed ;’ that is, had had only one 
coat of'priming. It. had a good ‘tooth ;’ 
that is, was slightly rough, so as to catch the 
color from the brush when dragged slightly 
over it. These points are important, be- 
cause nearly all the variations of tone in the 
picture were obtained by dragging, or by 
painting one color into another without wait- 
ing for it to fully dry. This would be very 
difficult to do on a non-absorbent and quite 
smooth canvas. 

“The rocks were first rubbed in, as a sin- 
gle mass, with a tone composed of White, 
Rose Madder, and Cadmium Orange. The 
darks were painted over this tone, and were 
composed of the Cadmium and Rose Mad- 
der, with a good deal of Permanent Blue ; 
and over this dark, warm tone again was 
dragged, wherever the blue of the sky was 
reflected from the wet surface of the rocks, 
a gray composed of Rose Madder, Blue, and 
White. 

“The sea was next painted, the same col- 
ors being used—Rose Madder, Blue, and 
White mixed to varying tints, which were 
painted into one another, producing that 
variety of tone which is very well copied in 
the reproduction. For the greenish tone, in 
shore, Viridian was added. The sky fol- 
lowed. And, first, the touches of light on 
the summits of the bank of clouds at the 





BY C. HARRY EATON, A.W.C.S, 


“SUMMER SKIES AND MEADOWS.” 





“ MATERNAL SOLICITUDE.” BY ALFRED FREDERICKS, A.W.C.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HIS PICTURE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 





“ THE WRECK NEAR THE LIGHTHOUSE.” jn order to familiarize himself with the 
forms, to make a pencil sketch or two of 
the subject before attempting to paint it. 

“Tt will then be enough to indicate the 
general proportions only on the canvas, with 
a few touches of charcoal before beginning 
to paint. 


(See the Color Plate by Bruce Crane.) 


In copying a picture it is of the first im- 
portance to bear in mind the artist’s motive 
and the manner in which the original was 
painted. Otherwise the student’s work will 
be merely mechanical, and the real value of 
the lesson will be missed. For that reason 
e we asked Mr. Bruce Crane, in giving direc- 
E tions for the copying of his spirited sketch 
: reproduted as a supplement this month, to 

say something of what had specially at- 





c tracted him in the view, and to give our 
a readers an idea of the way in which he set 
“<r about to sketch it. 

 * “The scene,” he said, “is at Annisquam, 
E < which has become a favorite summer ren- 
SG = dezvous for artists; and what particularly 
at attracted me in this view was the harmony 
» 2 of color at early morning when the tide hap- 
» pens then to be out. The reef of rocks on 
& which the lighthouse is set, and the build- 
a—: ings themselves, look more picturesque from 
& a higher point of view; and more poetic at 


; late twilight, when the twinkling light in the 
tower shines out against a darkening sky. 
: But at early morning and at low tide there 
< is a peculiar harmony of colors. At full 

tide the sea rises high against the rocks and 
; is of a strong blue, making a sharp contrast 
. with their warm tones. But as the tide goes 
out, the sea becomes shallower near the 
shore, and greenish, asinthe picture. Later 
in the day, again, the sand dries up and be- 
comes much paler and more uniform in col 
or, and the rocks also. At such times it 
would not have occurred to me to paint this 
view of the light. The color effect is what 
attracted me, and that is to be had only ata 
certain hour and in a certain condition of 
the sea. 

“For that reason it was necessary to paint 
quickly. I could not depend on getting the 
same effect a second morning; and the 
whole thing was changed in a few hours. 
The student who copies the reproduction 
should finish his work in one sitting. If it 
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“SUNDAY MORNING.” BY E. H. HENRY, A.W.C.S, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HIS PICTURE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY, 


horizon were painted with a mixture of Cad- 


“Tt here occurs to me that perhaps the 
mium Orange and White The upper part 


reader, comparing what I| have said and am 
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of the sky was rubbed over with a tone of 
Yellow Ochre, and on top of this was paint- 
ed with irregular touches of Blue and White, 
with here and there very delicate touches of 
Cadmium Orange and White, the whole 
rather loosely put on, allowing minute por- 
tions of the ground of Yellow Ochre to 
show through. The shadowed part of the 
cloud bank was painted with Rose Madder, 
Blue, and White, with faint touches of Cad- 
mium Orange. It will be seen that Cad- 
mium Orange, Rose Madder, Permanent 
Blue, and White compose most of the tints. 
They make a palette which cannot be beaten 
for aerial tones such as those which are 
dominant in this picture.- But it is necessary 
to vary their effect and to secure the vibrat- 
ing quality of atmospheric color by the 
processes of dragging and breaking one 
tone into another on the canvas, as de- 
scribed. 

“All this time the lighthouse buildings, 
blocked out in the charcoal outline, were 
not touched. They were now painted in 
with White warmed with a little Lemon Yel- 
low, and the darks were painted over this 
with a tone of Rose Madder, White, and 
Blue. The farther part of the sandy fore- 
ground next the rocks was still moist, and 
somewhat darker in color than the immedi- 
ate foreground. It was rubbed over witha 
little Raw Siena to give the general tone. 
The reflections of the lighthouse and the 
sky in the shallow water that divides the 
foreground was dragged on over this, and 
the distant sand was painted over with Rose 
Madder, Blue, and White. In the immedi- 
ate foreground a faint undertone of Yellow 
Ochre was used, and the sand next the wa- 
ter was touched in with Yellow Ochre and 
White, with occasional touches of Blue and 
White to give the reflections in the wet sand 
from the sky. The wrecked boat and the 
bits of wreckage half covered with the sand 
were drawn in with Burnt Umber, the sky 
reflections being indicated wherever they 
appear with the tint used elsewhere for that 
purpose. The only other tint used was of 
Raw Umber and White. 

“In conclusion, it may be well to say that 
the brush-marks indicated in the reproduc- 
tion by faint gray lines are not to be labori- 
ously copied by the student. These lines 
have been introduced by the lithographer to 
render the minute shadows from the slight 
loading of the oil paint on the canvas. It has 
required a good deal of labor on his part to 
thus give the /ook of an oil painting to his 
work ; but naturally that look comes of it- 
self when one is using not printer's ink ap- 
plied with a roller, but oil colors applied 
with a brush. 

“T have been so particular about the col- 
ors used and the manner of using .them be- 
cause the color harmony constituted to me 
the whole value of the scene, and was what 
gave me the purpose of painting it. The 
whole scene was in a high key, bright but 
not pale, and vibrating with color. There 
was nothing black or approaching black, 
even in the darks of the rocks and the 
wrecked boat, yet the local colors of objects 
showed plainly, and there was no general 
glare of pale tints, as there would be later in 
the day.” 





In answer to E. C. S., who asks: “ How 
can I copy a pattern on black satin ?’’ we 
would say that there are several ways to 
transfer designs to textile fabrics. If trans- 
fer paper be used, it can be bought in vari- 
ous colors—either bright red, yellow, or white 
will show clearly on black satin or silk. 
Another way is to prick the design with a 
fine steel pin, then lay the smooth side of the 
pricking face downward on to the material, 
secure it firmly in position, and pounce it 
with chalk or pipeclay finely powdered. 
This, if properly done, will produce a clear 
dottled outline. Take a fine tracing brush 
and secure the outline with Chinese white. 


THE ANATOMY OF ANIMALS. 


Ses a superficial knowledge of anatomy 
gives the art student much greater mastery 
over the figure than he would otherwise ac- 
quire, and it shortens the process of learning 
to draw from the living model. But if the 
study is an aid to the draughtsman of the 
human figure, it may well be said to be 
necessary to the student of the lower animal 
form. His models cannot be got to pose; 
and he is reduced to making fragmentary 
sketches from the life, and to gain his 
knowledge of his subject as a whole from 
the works of former artists and the study of 
anatomy. All the great painters and sculp- 
tors of animals—Landseer, Gericault, Barye, 
Cain—have made the study a most impor- 
tant part of their self-education. They were 
aware that knowledge is not without its 
dangers, and that there is sometimes an in- 
clination to make a display of what has cost 
long study to acquire. But, while warning 
the student not to neglect sketching from 
the living form, all unite in recommending 
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most from his more civilized descendant in 
the neck and chest, which are half as large 
again as they are in the hound. 

In all swift-footed animals, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s remarks, the body goes in a square. 
It will for this and other reasons be easy 
to study the fox in connection with the dog 
and wolf. Similarly, the cat, lion, tiger, and 
leopard may be profitably studied together, 
for much of what is learned from any one 
animal of the group will be found to apply 
to others. Still, the anatomy of the cat 
tribe bears a general resemblance to that of 
the dog ; but it has a more elastic skeleton, 
is better jointed, and is morphologically a 
superior animal. The lion is of a lower and 
longer type than the dog, being only two and 
a half heads high by three long. The hair of 
the mane radiates from a point on each 
shoulder and grows out to meet a sort of 
double collar or ruff of long hair about the 
neck. This is what gives its most strik- 
ing peculiarity to the form of the lion. 

The horse is very different anatomically 
from the animals just mentioned. It is 
































PROPORTIONS OF A TYPICAL HORSE. 


THE HORSE STANDS NOT QUITE THREE HEADS HIGH, TWO AND 


Cone REID 


(FROM “ ART ANATOMY OF ANIMALS.”) 


A HALF FROM SHOULDER TO FETLOCK, HE 1S VERY DIFFERENT 


ANATOMICALLY FROM THE ANIMALS ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, AND IS MUCH LESS SUPPLE AND ELASTIC THAN THE LION 


DOG, OR WOLF. 


anatomical study as the only means to gain 
a correct general idea of animal form. 

There has hitherto been no general work 
of value on the subject ; but the lack is now 
to a great extent supplied by the large and 
abundantly illustrated volume of Mr. Ernest 
E. Seton Thompson, “ Studies in the Anat- 
omy of Animals,” from which we take the 
illustrations that accompany this article. 
The work begins with general considera- 
tions on the superficial covering of hair, fur, 
or feathers, as to which the author has much 
to say that is novel and of interest to artists. 
But his remarks on the proportions of the 
principal domestic animals will be of more 
general utility to the beginner. In one of 
our illustrations the proportion of a typical 
dog (greyhound) and of the wolf, of which 
the dog is’ a descendant, are compared. 
Though strikingly dissimilar in appearance, 
it will be found that in each the body, in- 
cluding the legs, goes in a square which 
measures three heads ona side. The knee 
and elbow joints are at half the height of 
the square. The wolf is a much bulkier 
animal than the greyhound, which has been 
bred for lightness and speed ; and he differs 


much less supple and elastic, and is conse- 
quently more confined as to the range of its 
movements. He stands not quite three 
heads high, two and a half from shoulder 
to fetlock. The muscles, as well as the skele- 
ton, are simpler than in the cat or dog. 

The ox may be considered as intermediate 
in bone and muscular development between 
horse and dog. It is the best type of the 
ruminants, and should be compared with the 
buffalo, deer, sheep, and other animals of the 
sort. The muscular system is very similar 
to that of the horse, differing mainly in size 
and weight: The sheep may be considered 
as a miniature ox, the differences being 
superficial, and consisting mostly in the 
texture of the coat and the form of the 
head and hoofs. Its body is shorter than 
that of the ox, and goes in a square of two 
and a half heads; but the backbone rises 
somewhat above the line of the square, as it 
does in some of the small deer. The don- 
key should be studied in connection with 
the horse, the camel and dromedary in con- 
nection with the sheep. 

But it is not enough to know the propor- 
tions and the general muscular and bony 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF 
ANIMALS. 


(From *‘ Art Anatomy of Animals," Macmillan & Co.) 


THE TYPICAL LION is only two and 


a half heads high by three long. Com- 
pare these proportions with those of 


THE TYPICAL DOG (Greyhound), and 


of the Wolf, of which the Dog is a 
descendant. 


THE TYPICAL SHEEP. Compare with 


the Ox. 


THE TYPICAL OX may be considered 


as intermediate between Horse and 
Dog. It is the best type of the rumi- 
nants, and should be compared not only 
with the Sheep, but with the Buffalo, 
Deer, and other Animals of the sort. 
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structure of animals. They form very 
often on the surface layers of fat and the 
folds of the skin. Thus in our figure of the 
lion, the skin under the belly is shown to 
hang considerably lower than the muscles. 
In the greyhound there are several loose 
flaps of skin, which make deep wrinkles 
and give strong indications of the motions 
of the limbs, while the muscles underneath 
are hardly visible. The most remarkable of 
those folds are those which connect the up- 
per part of the legs, both fore and rear, to 
the body ; but in several animals, as in the 
bloodhound, and also in the cow and ox, the 
long folds which unite under the lower jaw 
to produce the dewlap are to be remarked. 
The arrangement of the hair in various 
tracts, which show very clearly when the 
animal is in motion, is a complicated study 
in itself and one of much importance to the 
artist. But for this and much else of value 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Thompson’s 
work, which is published by Macmillan & 
Co. It contains very many diagrams, not 
only of the animals mentioned above, but of 
others, together with drawings of the mus- 
cles and of the living animal. It may be 
heartily recommended to all students of 
animals, whether painters or sculptors. 


PYROGRAPHY AN ARTIST'S PROCESS. 


Tue late Philip Gilbert Hamerton had a 
high opinion of pyrography as a medium of 
artistic expression in a decorative way. 
Among woods, he thought poplar was the 
best for the opposition between the line and 
the ground, and among leathers nothing 
seemed to him better than calf. He real- 
ized that the quality of the line differs with 
the material employed. On poplar it is ex- 
tremely like the etched line, especially as 
printed with a slight degree of “ retrous- 
sage ;’ more “retroussage’” may be very 
easily imitated by holding a broader burn- 
er at a little distance from the wood 
which it singes. The color of the burnt 
line is very like the sepia printing inks used 
for some etchings. The lines in calf-leather 
appear more as if they were clearly cut out, 
and they are so like wood-cut that when a se- 
vere medieval design for book-binding has 
been reproduced from the burnt leather and 
printed along with type it might be taken 
by anybody for a reproduction of an old 
wood-engraving. Tints of various kinds are 
employed in many cases to complete the 
scheme of decoration; but even without 
the use of color, mere singeing produces 
grounds of the finest quality on which the 
lighter parts may be left in relief. For ex- 
ample, suppose the case of a wreath de- 
signed on leather, and intended to show 
light on a dark ground. The outlines would 
all first be burnt in, which can be done with 
extreme sharpness and definition, then all 
the ground intended to be dark would be 
more orless browned with the burner, which 
is not a point, and as the leaves would be 
left of the natural color of the leather we 
have already three most valuable elements 
—line, light spaces, and dark spaces. But 
‘there is much more than this, as the line 
may be used with considerable freedom, and 
of the most various depth and thickness, 
while the shades admit of every variety of 
gradation. Ina word, pyrography is a com- 
plete artist’s process, full of technical qual- 
ities and satisfactions. 





EvrcuinGs and engravings look well framed 
in fumigated oak, and water-colors in pure 
white frames devoid of gold, or in plain 
gold ones. 


Low BOOKCASES running to the height of a 
chair-rail, all round the room, are pleasant 
decorations—if there are books to fill them. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN DECORATION. 


VITALITY IN DESIGN-—THE SYM- 


BOL AS ORNAMENT. 


THE SYMBOL, 


eee is the best season in which to 
study plant symmetries; but one may 
find many beautiful “ motives” on any fine day 
in winter. In spring one is most interested 
in the endless variations on the anthemion 
scheme shown in opening buds and growing 
shoots, and it is with surprise that one finds, 
when his attention is called to it, that he has 
literally been “overlooking” a_ still more 
wonderful variety of rosettes displayed upon 
the ground. In winter our downward glance 
takes in at once the stars of sorrel and pep- 
pergrass, the thick-studded rosettes of mul- 
lein and plantain. A great many tall herbs 
popularly supposed to die every year, be- 
cause their stalks do, live through the winter 
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with reference, it is thought, to the idea of 
immortality, will have a most valuable les- 
son in conventional design. Very little of 
this sculptured foliage was studied from na- 
ture, but the artists noted the various modes 
of natural growth, the opposition of leaf t« 
leaf, the change from smooth curves to shar 
angles, balance of masses, variety of plain 
and elaborated surfaces, and yet they seldom 
missed getting an air of life into designs 
which it would puzzle a botanist to assigr 
to any particular family of plants. This ap 
pearance of life in ordered growth, we hav 
every reason to believe, was what they par 
ticularly aimed at, and not fidelity to this o1 
that plant form. 

We might pursue this line of investigatior 
further into all these ancient systems of or 
namentation, of which our modern ornament 
is but an elaborate repetition. We shoul 
everywhere find that the good, old conven 

















THE MARGUERITE IN DECORATION, 


in this fashion, keeping green and beautiful 
even under a foot or two of snow. The 
thistle rosette is one of the most beautiful. 
In a former article we pointed out its fam- 
ily likeness—which it shares with the bur- 
dock—to the classic acanthus. These stars 
are spirally arranged, and their symmetry is 
never quite exact. Certain kinds of chick- 
weed and many small seaside plants present 
compound rosettes, sometimes of great in- 
tricacy, long branches springing from a cen- 
tral root and each branching again, rosette 
fashion, at a certain distance from it. They 
offer very good patterns for the designers of 
wall-papers and prints. To return for a 
moment to our anthemion elevations, any 
one who will take the trouble in spring to 
sketch the unfolding of a few sprays, say of 
oak, hickory, horse-chestnut, and maple, and 
will then examine a few types of conven- 
tional Greek foliage, especially the designs 
that that people used on their tombstones 


RADIATING CONVENTIONAI 


rREATMENT. 


tional patterns are representations draw 
from memory and adapted to use as sy! 
bols. In other words, their drawing of 
plant was made to serve instead of a writt: 
word to convey some idea, as, for instan 
of life, or immortality, or aspiration, or e 
pansion. They remembered only those lin 
and dispositions of parts that suggested t! 
idea tothem. They, consequently, were n 
obliged to conventionalize consciously as \ 
do, and it was much easier for them than f« 
us to humor the requirements of their tec! 
nique and to adopt forms to the spaces th: 
were to occupy while holding merely 
those characteristics of the plant that th 
had accepted as symbolic. 

The very simplest of these symbols m: 
be said to be of universal use, being fou! 
in ancient Egyptian and modern Zuni writins 
and ornaments. They are merely groups 
upright or radiating lines, and stand for t! 
words “growth” or “expansion.” We ma 
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THE FLOWER 
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consider them as the earliest forms of the 
rosette and anthemion decoration. ‘he no- 
tion of evolution (which is much older than 
Mr. Herbert Spencer) was derived probably 
from observing the sprouting of seed. It 
was seen to be a constant element of plant 
growth, as the leaves are folded up in the 
bud, and all parts of the mature plant retain 
something of their original tendency to the 
volute. 
tion associated with that of life and growth, 
which was at once expressed by the coil, or 
volute, the basis of all our scroll ornamen- 
tation and the most important feature of the 
Ionic, Corinthian, Romanesque, and most 
Gothic capitals. The simple spiral line or 
coil was used as a picture word for “ life’’ in 
Mexican and Egyptian sacred writing. 
Finally the new spray tends upward. It 
leaves the old branch, stretched out hori- 
zontally to find a free space at a decided 
angle. A complete symbolic representation 
of a plant would, therefore, show growth 
straight up and down from the vital knot, a 
branching growth outward, in a circle, like 
the spokes of a wheel; upward growth, 
again, of new sprays, from the tips of the 
branches ; and the uncoiling of leaves and 
shoots and tendrils. <All these elements are 
shown in the Assyrian sacred plant or “ tree,” 
from which the Greeks copied, giving great- 
er development and more graceful curves to 
the branches. The Romans, copying from 
them, exaggerated the curved lines so much 
as to lose the appearance of upward and 
downward growth, and with it much of the 
expression of life which we admire so much 
in the earlier designs. 

It was, of course, often necessary in pic- 
ture writing to combine emblems drawn 
from plants and flowers with others. We 
will mention but one of these because of its 
important uses in later developed ornamen- 
tation. The cross, long before it became a 
Christian symbol, wasin use as a sign stand- 
ing for the four winds, the four points of the 
compass, and, above and before all, for the 
four directions in which things lie from the 
individual man—before, behind, and to each 
side. Hence its general signification, which 
is “ space.” Associated with the plant coil 
it usually means “life-in space,” physical 
life, whether it is found in Thibet or Alaska, 
in Greece or Egypt. This association is the 
origin of the Greek “key pattern,” still so 
much used in architectural ornamentation, 
and the Chinese “swastika,” the favorite 
*‘all-over’’ pattern in Chinese and Japanese 
work. Not only that, but it is believed that 
all the beautiful geometrical patterns of By- 
zantine, Celtic, and Arabic work have sprung 
from this simple motive of cross and coil. 

But enough has been said to show what 
have been from the most ancient times the 
principles of conventional floral representa- 
tion. It is impossible to arrive at simpler 
principles ; impossible to wholly disregard 
any one of them without losing something 
of that desirable appearance of life which 
even the most conventionally drawn plant or 
flower should have. In studying any plant 
for use in ornamental work, we should always 
bear in mind these four cardinal elements of 
its composition : the upright central axis, or 
stem ; the horizontally radiating leaves or 
branches or petals; the uncoiling of the 
new growth at the extremities; and its 
repetition of the original type, fan-shaped 
in section, rosette-shaped in plan, as soon as 
the bud has fully opened. If a person ob- 
serves accurately the particular way in which 
this general scheme is carried out, he ought 
to be able to produce from memory a recog- 
nizable diagram of the plant he has been 
studying, and more than that should never 
be required of the designer. 





Wire your brushes out ona paint rag and 
dip them in oil after working. When you want 
them again, wipe the oil off. They will last 
twice as long as if washed only every day. 


Here, then, was a third general no-. 


IN THE ART SCHOOL. 


SOME STUDENTS’ QUESTIONS BRIEFLY ANSWERED 
BY MR. W. M. CHASE. 

HILDREN sometimes ask 

awkward questions, and 

young students of 

ten ask puzzling 

ones. Here are a 

few which were re- 

cently sent in to 

the Chase School 

of Art, and Mr. 

Chase’s clever re- 
plies thereto : 

Q. Must one have talent to attain success, 
or can it be acquired by hard work and ap- 
plication ? 

A, What is talent? There never will be 
an exact definition of it; but application, 
love of the work, and natural aptitude go 
largely to make it up. Genius is only recog- 
nized in people who succeed. 

Q. If one is able to master the construc- 
tion of a figure, is it not as advantageous to 
develop it in paint as in charcoal ? 

A. 1 have always believed that in our 
schools too much stress is laid upon fine 
charcoal drawings. If a student can con- 
struct, gét the action and proportions cor- 
rectly ; then it is time to paint. Of course 
with differing temperaments there should be 
different rules ; but I believe that we all see 
things in color and form, not in black and 
white. Form should be associated with 
color, not separated from it; studying first 
for form in the charcoal drawings, then 
learning color afterward, is a waste of time, 
and disconnects the sense of color and form, 
which should be inseparable. 

Q. For one wishing to paint (not illus- 
trate), how far is it necessary to carry char- 
coal studies from life? Is the acquirement 
of fine finish necessary? Is there not dan- 
ger of losing color sense in long-continued 
study in black and white ? 

A. Abbey told me that since he has taken 
up painting, he regretted his work in black 
and white. I thought at one time that he 
would never learn to paint, but he is an ex- 
ceptional man, and all students cannot ex- 
pect to succeed in both as he has done, and 
I urge them strongly, instead of learning 
charcoal technique, to learn the technique of 
the brush. 

Q. Is it well to work when one does not 
feel like it? Even enthusiastic workers at 
times tire of drawing; is it right to carry it 
to drudgery ? 

A, We are learning also at other times 
than when actually at work. Go out into 
the fields, and see and think. Mental work 
is necessary, and what is thought and felt at 
quiet moments is what brings success. Do 
not overwork. Keep alive the artistic in- 
stinct, and put down all that interferes with it. 

Q. Can technique (brush-work) be taught ? 
Is it a desirable thing to acquire a master’s 
technique ? 

A, If litterateurs require style and finish, 
if technique is necessary in music, how much 
more does an artist need it! It is far easier 
to acquire it in both than the brush-work of 
a master. Fifty years ago Hals was not 
considered anything ; now his work is above 
price. That is the triumph of brush-work. 
We constantly hear cleverness sneered at, 
but when you meet clever people, watch 
them, and consider before you drop them, 
for cleverness means ability. Fine brush- 
work is equivalent to fine oratory ; it is the 
means by which our thoughts are expressed, 
and without it the best work of the artist is 
lost. 

Q. What do you consider the ultimate ob- 
ject in art? 

A. Self-expression. To represent your 
personality in your work. For instance, it is 
Rembrandt I see, his view, his feeling, about 
the man to be painted. 
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Q. How do you compare Velasquez and 
Whistler ? 

A. They are too unlike to be compared ; 
but if Velasquez lived, he would gras] 
Whistler by the hand. They are utterly dif 
ferent in technique, but alike in their great 
sympathies for nature. 

Q. How do you compare Lenbach an 
Sargent? 

A, They also are too unlike to be com 
pared. Lenbach is a portrait painter o 
Munich, and one of the greatest in th: 
world. He has lived in the shadow of th 
great masters, and their influence has bee: 
great upon him. There is no material come 
between Sargent and his ideas. What h 
sees he puts upon his canvas. He seems t 
have done away with the material. 

Q. Please explain how a picture differ 
from an illustration. For example, the lar,z: 
works of Gustave Doré are considered by 
critics to be merely enlarged illustrations 
How should they have been treated in orde 
to be classed as pictures? 

A. I should say that a picture differs fron 
an illustration in that the illustration is th 
expression of another’s idea, and a pictur 
is one’s own. In the past, historical paint 
ing was considered the greatest. “ Hig! 
Art” was somehow supposed to have rela 
tion to the size of the canvas and number « 
the figures. Everything is weighed at it 
full value. Doré was a vigorous illustrator 
but not a painter. He had an ill-regulate: 
kind of mind ; no sense of color, no idea o 
its quality. 

Q. Did the great masters derive compos 
tion material from their own times? 

A. Yes; the greatest historian is he wh 
paints the things of his own time. 

Q. Did the old masters depend upon thei 
technique, or was it a matter of feeling ? 

A. The old masters were masters of tec! 
nique. 

Q. What is a true impressionist ? 

A, Why men who lay the most stress upo: 
impressionism go back to Velasquez, I can 
not understand. The chief idea, I believe 
is in allowing much for the azr between th 
painter and his subject. True impressior 
ism is to render your individual impressio1 
as you feel them. 

QY. I see color as my instructor sees it, an 
am accused of imitating. Shall I keep « 
in my present course ? 

A. Yes; even though you had a numb 
of instructors, let each one seem to be, fi 
the time being, the only one. Keep you 
self in a receptive state. 

Q. Would you advise studying from tl 
antique longer than is necessary to acqui 
a fair knowledge of drawing and constru 
tion? 

A. Students are required to study t 
long from the antique. It should be tl 
finishing touch ; the great statues are not a| 
preciated until the living model has be« 
studied. When I was in Venice I frequent 
saw an old man, at least sixty-five years 
age, drawing from the casts in the galleries 
he told me that for eleven years he had be: 
in the habit of coming there for a time 
draw—that each year they seemed mo 
beautiful and necessary. 

Q. Why is modelling not an aid to dra 
ing? Does it not give one greater know 
edge of form and more vigorous style thi 
one would have otherwise ? 

A, Modelling is not an aid to drawit 
because there is always a tendency to ove 
model already in drawing, and going t 
much into detail is just what we have 
fight against. Most of the painting that 
done sticks out too much; what you wa 
is to have it go away from you. 

(70 be continued.) 





PaneEts of polished maple are excelle 
for small decorative paintings in oil colo 
Let the wood serve for a background. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG ILLUSTRATORS. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


OOKING back through the 
magazines of a few years ago 
it is interesting to note the 
strides that have been made 
in the art of illustrating. 
Gratifying as this is, it is 
making it more and more dif- 

ficult for any but well-trained draughtsmen 
to secure positions. Drawings that might 
have passed muster a few years ago are now 
passed over as absolutely unavailable. Even 
the newspaper is becoming exacting since 
the average art editor has gained in knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

For the guidance of thdse who are hoping 
to take up illustrating as a profession, and 
are not able to join a class in illustration 
such as is now to be found in almost any of 
the best art schools, a few points may not 
be unacceptable, although in past volumes 
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of The Art Amateur the whole subject has 
been exhaustively treated by other writers. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
choice of the magazine to which the picture 
is to be submitted. It adds immensely to 
the ‘difficulty of disposing of a drawing if it 
is simply good without being adapted in sub- 
ject and treatment to the lines that have been 
laid down by the publication to which it is 
to be offered. One editor likes the pictured 
record of events of present interest, or that 
touch on the every-day events of life; 
glimpses of the dramatic side such as appeal 
to every one. Another prefers some tender 
little domestic episode. Another, again, 
sets “chic” and style above all other require- 
ments ; and still another lays great stress on 
poetry and “atmosphere.” 

The choice of the particular medium of 
artistic expression is also of great impor- 
tance. Charcoal may at once be crossed 
from the list. Drawings in lead-pencil are 
also regarded unfavorably by most editors. 
Very beautiful effects can sometimes be pro- 
duced with this medium, but their reproduc- 
tion is costly and uncertain in result, A 
drawing in lead-pencil presented for consid- 
eration has already had one point scored 
against its chances of its acceptance. Work 
dore in black and white in oil usually 
stands the best chance of acceptance, if it is 
to be reproduced by the “half-tone” (wire 
screen) process. It is true that the in- 
troduction of a little color often adds won- 


derfully to the effectiveness of such a pic- 
ture; but it is unwise to use colors in this 
way unless one knows enough about photog- 
raphy to judge accurately how they will re- 
produce. Magazine editors cannot always 
tell, and they are not likely to take any risks 
in such matters, unless, indeed, the contri- 
butor happens to be an Abbey or Remington, 
who is not exactly amenable to ordinary 
rules of editorial procedure. 

Other things being equal, drawings in 
pen-and-ink are likely to receive the most 
favorable consideration, because they may 
be reproduced not only with absolute accu- 
racy, but at the smallest cost. The materials 
for pen drawings have been so often de- 
scribed in these pages, that one hesitates to 
repeat them. It may be said once more, 
however, that it is necessary to draw with jet 
black ink on smooth white paper or fine 
bristol-board (four ply is a good thickness). 
The pen used should not be fine pointed un 
less for especially delicate work, and for that 
a “Crow-quill” is suitable; the very fine 
points are apt to give a wiry look to the 
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lines unless skilfully used. Higgins’s India 
Ink is much used by pen draughtsmen 
A rubber will be needed to erase preliminary 
pencil work. It must be free from grit; 
even the so-called “velvet rubbers” are apt 
to gray the ink lines. 

Illustrations should be made much larger 
than the size they are to be reproduced 
Some artists even make them four or six 
times as large ; but they, in such cases, run 
the risk of losing by the reduction unless the 
work is very broadly executed. 

No matter how clearly nor with what de- 
tail a drawing may present itself to the 
artist’s mind, it is perhaps always best to 
begin by experimenting with the composi- 
tion. Let your pencil run freely and loosely 
in one little sketch after another 

When you are finally satisfied with one 
or another of these schemes make the little 
sketch the foundation of a large charcoal 
drawing, in which you will work in your 
effects and accurately place your figures and 
accessories before beginning the actual illus- 
tration which you will submit to the editor 
for acceptance. 

( 70 be continued.) 





Ir is advisable for beginners always to use 
a canvas that has been at least half primed 
with paint. It adds to the difficulties to use 
an absorbent canvas, because the colors sink 
away so much on this that the labor is great- 
ly increased. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


MRS. LEONARD'S TALKS TO HER PUPILS, 


I1.—TINTING,. 


OR the first lesson I will show you how to 
tint a cup and saucer. The china must 
be of good quality and free from specks. 
Rose Pompadour being a regular tinting 
color, you shall make your first attempts 
with that. Take out as much color as will 
cover a ten-cent piece. To this add one 
fourth of flux, five drops of Balsam of Co- 
paiba, and one or two drops of Clove Oil. 
Dilute this with turpentine until it will flow 
readily from the brush. 

Now spread it evenly over the entire sur- 
face of both cup and saucer with asoft brush. 
Blend it by padding it gently with a silk 
dauber. The best thing to use isa Japanese 
silk handkerchief. If you have to buy new 
material, be sure to have it well washed and 
ironed before using it. Let the tint dry 
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naturally, without the aid of artificial heat. 
The work is then ready to be fired. 

If you want your tinting shaded, lay the 
color on heavily at the outer edges, and in 
blending with the dauber begin in the inner 
part and, as it were, push the color toward 
the outer edges. 

You can tint with almost any shade you 
wish ; but in the case of dark colors it is 
always best to use powder colors and dust 
them on. The process is as follows : Cover 
the surface of the china with English Ground- 
ing Oil, diluted with turpentine. This oil 
must be carefully painted on the china with 
a soft brush and blended with a silk dauber. 
Let the china stand for about ten minutes. 
It is not well to leave it longer, as it is liable 
to collect dust. Take a small piece of cot- 
ton batting, dip it into the powder color and 
dust on heavily and evenly over every part 
covered with the oil. Do not let the cotton 
touch the oil, or the fluff will stick to it. 
After you have dusted on as much color as 
the oil will absorb, go over the whole surface 
gently with the cotton dauber and brush off 
all superfluous color and make the surface 
as smooth as possible. 

Then, with a dry rag rolled into a fin 
point, go over and remove any powder that 
remains on the parts intended to be left 
white. Remember that every little speck 
left will fire in. It is best when using pow 
der color to have a clear table, so that n 
particle of dust may be blown on to anothet 
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piece of work. When your piece is finished 
allow it to dry for a day or two before send- 
ing it to be fired, and handle it as little as 
possible. 


Il1l.—SIMPLE FLOWERS. 


When you have learned to tint, the next 
step will be to paint some small, simple 
blossoms, such as hawthorn, forget- 
me-nots, and buttercups. The 
brush you should use is a pointed 
shader. First rub the surface of 
your china with turpentine, and 
then sketch in lightly with lead 
pencil the formation of the flowers. 
In painting the hawthorn, each 
petal should be put in with one 
juick stroke of the brush. By 
turning the brush sideways as you 
proceed, you can soon learn to 
shade at the same time without re- 
filling the brush. This gives a 
rispness that cannot be got in any 
ther way. The colors needed for 
1awthorns are Brown Green, Moss 
Green V, Night Green, Violet-of- 
lron, Rose Pompadour, Ruby 
Purple, Mixing Yellow, Yellow 
Brown, and Brown 4 or Brown 17 
yr the darkest touches. Most of 
he blossoms being white, select 
he most prominent ones of a bunch 
nd shade delicately around the 

‘ntres with one stroke, the brush 
eing filled with a shadow color 
omposed of Brown Green and 
loss Green V. In the immediate 

‘ntre put a touch of Mixing Yel- 
w. For the high lights, leave 
the white china clear. At the back 
f the white bunch paint in deli- 
ately some faint blossoms or parts 
f blossoms with Rose Pompadour, or put 
ne here and there with Ruby Purple, to give 
‘ralue to the white group. Behind the prin- 
ipal bunches put in shadowy blossoms 
vith Violet-of-Iron and Deep Blue Green. 
You can vary the tone of this shadow color 
y using more or less of Violet-of-Iron. 

The stamens are put in with delicate 
touches of Brown Green, tipped with Yel- 

w Brown. The stems are dark and very 
horny. Use for them Brown 
Green, with deep touches here and 
here of Brown 4 or Brown 17, 
nd occasionally a touch of Deep 
Red Brown. The leaves are paint- 

1 with Moss Green V and Brown 
(Green, shaded with Brown Green 
r the second firing. 

Your work is now ready for its 
irst firing. After this is done you 
vill need to add some little touches 
» the white flowers. Do this with 
Brown Green and_ occasionally 
vith a little Yellow Brown to give 
haracter and warmth. Try to 
xive as much variety as possible 
o the flowers. Do not have each 
ne looking in the same direc- 
ion. The pale Rose Pompadour 
ylossoms which are usually tucked 
vehind the white ones should be 
haded with Carmine 3, and the 
entres done in the same way as 
or the white flowers. 

In painting all small flowers, do 
is much as possible with one 
troke of the brush, so that your 
vork may look fresh and not la- 
ored. Small purple daisies are 
asy to paint, and they are very 
lecorative, but each stroke must 
e clear, sharp, and quick. Use the 
\ointed shader and commence on 
he outside of the petal and work 
»ward the centre. Each petal should be 
nade with one stroke. Curve or roll the 
rush as it nears the centre. Give a little 
erspective to the flower by varying the di- 
ection of the stroke, painting some in profile, 
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others three quarter view, and so on. With 
a little practice you can accomplish a great 
deal more in this way than you otherwise 
would. The stems are covered with a little 
furry edge, which makes a highly decorative 
accessory. 

Small flowers must be painted with great 
delicacy and care. They can be as vague 
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and shadowy as you wish, but even then they 
must be just as nicely executed. In paint- 
ing close flowers like forget-me-nots, always 
make a feature of a few in the front and put 
in the rest with less detail. This will give 
fulness to the cluster, and the effect will be 
the better for it. Anna B. LEONARD. 


DEEP RED BROWN for tinting should a/ways 
have one third flux mixed with it. If this is 
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(THE SERIES IS TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


neglected do not blame the firer if it rubs off 
in spots after it returns from the kiln. Re- 
peated firings will not remedy the matter 
Deep Red Brown is very useful for shading 
red flowers. It mixes with Silver Yellow, 
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Yellow Ochre, and most of the browns. 
With Silver Yellow it gives that peculiar 
tan color often found in chrysanthemums, 
while deep red chrysanthemums are painted 
in its pure tones. When used for tinting, it 
makes a very pretty color, almost a pink, 
when very thin; more of a reddish tone 
when darker. For handles to cups tinted in 
pink, salmon, gray, green or yel- 
low, it may take the place of gold, 
which is much more expensive. 
In order to make the color dark 
enough, and yet not too thick, so 
that it will chip off, lavender oil 
must be used instead of turpen- 
tine; put on a coat as smoothly as 
possible. After drying apply again, 
and even a third time if necessary 
These directions should be followed 
for all dark colors that are used in 
thisway. A veryrich effect is pro- 
duced by using this color in a geo- 
metrical design with Deep Blue 
Green, a light shade of yellow 
ochre and gold outlined with black. 
It should be painted strong when 
used on yellow. Never use it with 
Mixing Yellow. 

H. F., Kingston, asks: “ How 
can I clean an accumulation of gold 
which I have scraped off glass 
slabs ?” The gold you have scraped 
off from disused glass slabs is of 
course dusty and “fat,” if the tur- 
pentine used has been allowed to 
stand any lengthof time. To util- 
ize this gold, gather it all together 
ina flat or shallow dish; flood it 
with a quantity of fresh, clean tur- 
pentine, and let the fat and dusty 
particles float off at the sides of the 
dish. If fatty particles still remain, flood the 
dish again with alcohol, to expel the turpen- 
tine. The gold, thus cleansed, may be ap- 
plied with alcohol or turpentine at discretion. 

LIQUID GOLD, as all china painters know, 
is so prepared ordinarily that it needs no 
burnishing after it has been fired. Some- 
times, though, it comes from the kiln look- 
ing weak and unsatisfactory, and then a few 

touches of the glass burnisher will 
work marvels in giving it lustre. 


INEXPENSIVE FLOWER HOLDERS. 
BY C, E, BRADY. 


DIFFICULTY is sometimes experi- 
enced in finding pretty and inex- 
pensive receptacles for growing 
plants, such, for instance, as the 
Chinese Lily, which requires only 
stones and water for sustenance. 
A clever decorator has solved the 
problem by taking ordinary quart 
bowls, and by clever decoration so 
transforming them that no one 
would recognize their origin, One 
bowl was treated in red and gold, 
another was given a band top and 
bottom one inch wide, filled with a 
gold scroll-like design and painted 
freely withenamels. The space be- 
tween the bands was simply tinted, 
and the bands were softened into it 
by means of pen work of gold tra- 
cery. The middle space of another 
bowl was a delicate, cool green, and 
on it chrysanthemum sprays were 
broadly painted in white enamel. 
The bands were of pale ivory, with 
green enamel, like the tinting, used 
tather sparingly, with asimple, con- 
ventional ornament in raised gold 

Other’ successful attempts in the same 
direction were pink and gray chrysanthe- 
mum decorations on the plain china in 
enamel, and little, straggling, knotty pine 
boughs, such as the Japanese are so fond of 
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using, put on in flat gold and picked out 
with lines of Brown 17, also on the plain 
china. 

This lavish employment of enamél is quite 
safe, provided the proper proportion of Auf- 
setzweiss (one fourth) is used. Or if the 
white is tinted with tube colors, use Auf- 
setzweiss alone, as such objects as these do 
not get such rough handling as pots contain- 
ing earth ; they are often used as table orna- 
ments. 

A coupe plate makes a good saucer, if one 
is desired. In the case in mind, a large, 
shallow bowl just fitted into a soup plate, 
and a band around the top of the bow! and 
the border of the plate were made alike 
with much enamel. The rest was a plain 
tint. This receptacle was filled with sand 
and used for cut flowers. 

Such decorations need not be either deli- 
cate or elaborate ; but in saying this I must 
not be understood to justify careless work 
or a coarseness that will approach vulgarity. 
Flowers, like the chrysanthemums men- 
tioned, for instance, must be executed with 
the greatest care. On the other hand. such 
a decorative flower may afford a consider- 
able display without the expenditure of too 
much time, and one may indulge somewhat 
freely in departing from the form of the 
actual model, so long as the spirit and gen- 
eral character of the chrysanthemum is 
maintained. It is not as if one were bound 
by the rigid requirements of conventional 
ornament. 

Other vessels primarily intended for table 
use—a sugar-bowl without a cover, some 
condensed milk and cracker jars, and a cir- 
cular vegetable dish—have been converted 
into handsome flower pots; but with the 
exception of the milk jar (which had a hole 
in the bottom for drainage), nothing was so 
successful as the plain, inexpensive bowl. 
In each case the decoration made such a 
change that no one would have associated 
the object with the idea that it had ever held 
food of any kind. 
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CATKINS (BIRCH). 


PEN STUDY BY 


ELISABETH M. HALLOWELL. 


OVER UNDERGLAZE DECORA- 
TION. 


PAINTING 


BY C. BRADY. 


STYLE FOR PRODUCING RICH EFFECTS 
WITH LITTLE LABOR. 
N the old porcelains of China and Japan 
one often finds overglaze decorations over 
decorations made under the glaze. The 
gold work seen in china decoration is always 
overglaze; it would not stand the severe 
fire necessary for underglaze painting. Just 
now there are many blue underglaze paint- 
ed objects for sale in the china shops that 
are admirably adapted to the uses of pro- 
fessional as well as of amateur ceramic 
painters. The very rich effects produced by 
using gold and enamel over these ready 
painted grounds have only to be seen to be 
emulated, especially by such of our readers 
as prefer to work in monochrome rather 
than with a full palette. For figure and 
landscape subjects, the dark, rich borders in 
underglaze make admirable settings. 

In plates, besides those with the regular 
festoon edge, there is a similar but newer 
shape, with the color extending to the width 
of the border only. These are in all sizes, 
from the bread-and-butter to dinner and 
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soup plates. In one with plain edges the 
color covers about two thirds of the surface, 
ending at a line; but on a plain coupe it 
fades off into the white. These two shapes 
are excellent for figures and landscapes, 
with elaborate gold work on the borders.’ 

Round, square, and oval panels (the last 
in several sizes) have borders of the blue 
two inches or more deep for heads and fig- 
ures. Large trays, with heavy ornament 
modelled in the ware, need only to have the 
design picked out with gold, and “library 
sets” are similar. There are “ rose jars,”’ en- 
tirely or mostly blue, with plain surfaces for 
raised gold ; vases, large and small, and bon- 
bonniéres, with reserved panels of white for 
color decoration, with opportunities for rich 
effects in gold settings. 

Perhaps in cups and saucers there is the 
greatest variety. They are of many shapes, 
and with about every possible variation 
of blue and white. Some, all blue, could 
have dainty festoons of jewels (enamel) 
from the top, and most of the brilliant 
surface left plain. There is one shape with 
only an inch wide band of blue at the top, 
which might be covered with a scroll design 
in raised gold, the white below being left 
unbroken. In some instances, small oval 
panels are reserved for monograms, garlands, 
or bouquets, and in others the blue unde:- 
glaze decoration ends in fantastic outlines. 
With the tea-set, tea-caddy, and all, one can 
furnish a “five o’clock tea” table with per- 
haps a more elaborate decoration for the 
amount of work expended than in any other 
way. The original cost is rather more than 
for plain white china; but the foundation 
color counts for much in the general effect 

All raised paste and gilding of course 
must be executed with extreme neatness, 
and every care taken to keep the surface 
clean, for the slightest smear will show after 
firing much plainer on the dark, brilliant 
underglaze color than on white china. Even 
the water-color used in the drawing will 
leave a stain; but such of it as is not covered 
by the gilding may be removed by scouring 
it with sand and water in the same manner 
as gold is polished. It had better be done 
before gilding, and thoroughly dried, lest the 
water absorbed by the raising, being con- 
verted into steam, cause the gold to blister. 

In decorating a set of plates uniformly, 
the design may be pricked on lead foil, fitted 
to the shape, and pounced in the usual man- 
ner by adding a pinch of flour to the Lamp 
Black. This will make gray markings that 
will be quite distinct. The pricking should 
be done with a very fine needle, and as little 
powder should be used as possible. Then, 
with a brush or pen, follow over with the 
water-color in ordinary use. For some 
shapes it is better to make the stencil in two 
pieces, pouncing half at a time. 

As for color decorations, let them be 
bright and warm—a fancy head, with a bit 
of bright drapery, a Boucher or Watteau 
group, or small flowers; for landscapes, 
sunsets, autumn colorings, and Venetian wa- 
ter views are all effective. 


HALLOWELL, 
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CHINA DECORATION. 


The Grapes, No. 1776.—This study can easily be 
.dapted tothe decoration of a punch-bowIl, tray, or 
laret jug to be executed in the broad water-color style. 
rhe rich coloring of the California Grapes was em- 
oyed in the original painting. The pale bunches to 
1e left are the Muscats in pale greens ; the over-ripe 
nes have pink touches, and those in shadow are 
1ite blue in tone. The more prominent bunch is 

the Tokay variety. The lighted side of the 

inch should be kept pale, Jonquil Yellow shaded, 
range Red being used for the purpose. The un- 
ye grapes show touchesof green. For the brilliant 
jlored ones use the German Banding Blue and 
ood Red; for the reflected light, Orange Red; for 
e bloom, Banding Blue very thin. For the grapes 
shadow use Deep Purple, Blood Red, and Band- 
g Blue. The darkest bunch is the Scuppernong 
riety. For these make a mixture of Banding 
1e, German Black, and a little Deep Purple, put- 
ig on the bloom with Banding Blue. The other 
ipes are in shadow, and go into the background 
th pale, warm gray tones. 
For the leaves use Moss Green V and J, Brown 
een, and Yellow Brown, with occasional touches of 
ep Purple. For the back of the leaves use Pale 
e Green, Yellow Brown, and Sepia; some have a 
et tone, like Pale Violet-of-Iron. The stems are 
stly of thick woody growth; paint them with 
low Brown, shaded with Sepia, and with Deep 
rple accents. Some of the tendrils are light 
en, others thick and woody, like the stems. 

ut in the background with the free, wash effect of 

iter-Color_ style, “ padding” it soft toward the 

es, but leaving touches of the brush in the darker 
es. For tht background use Deep Blue Green, 
quil Yellow, and Blood Red, with a little Band- 

Blue, making a warm gray tone. 

The Plate Decoration, No. 1774, is for raised gold 

ste on the white china. The flower-like forms re- 

e careful modelling, with dots and small lines in 

centres for the stamens; the dots in the larger 

iment are without the paste. The edge is fin- 

d with a row of raised paste dots covered solidly 

gold. 

The Plate Decoration, No. 1775, shows a“ dusted” 

der of Peach Blossom Pink with raised paste or- 

nent. The large dots with which it is studded 
of blue enamel, which are set in rings formed of 

y paste dots covered solidly in gold. The space 
tween the scrolls would be most effective with a 

wash of the raising first dusted on; then the dots 

scroll ornament applied, and, after firing, all 

ered solidly in gold. Put in the fleur-de-lis in 
gold; the garlands in paste covered in gold 
lly. MARY ALLEY NEAL. 





The Plague Design, No. 1772, is in soft, water- 
effect. Put in the background first; it is in 
imy and warm gray tones, shading into Deep Red 
ywn and Dark Blue. While the background is 
wet, paint in the shadow leaves and bird with 
Deep Red Brown and Dark Blue, letting them 
into the background. The Central Chrysan- 
mum—the one nearest the left margin of the 
jue—is old Rose Pink. Paint in Rose shaded 
1 Rose and Deep Red Brown in the deepest part, 
1 touches of Silver Yellow on the light side. 
» large flower to the right of it is of a yellow 
ety; use Mixing Yellow, Silver Yellow, and Yel- 
Brown, and shade with a little Brown Green and 
low Brown. The lower chrysanthemum, which 
in shadow, may be painted with Ruby Purple 
Dark Blue, with touches of Yellow Brown on 
lighted side. The leaves may be treated simply 
ray greens. In the border the Chrysanthemum 
ive is suggested in scrolls of raised paste, the 
of the border being put in solid in flat gold. 


he Honey Jar, No. 1779, for china painting.—The 
ground may bein broken tints of any color scheme 
erred—very dark at the top and at the outside of 
saucer, fading to quite light at the bottom and 
re of the saucer. In like manner, shade the 
r from the edge to the centre, bringing strong 
r under all the ornament. Remove the color 
1 the whole design, except the hair lines and dots. 
ine the figure in the centre front of the cover, 
the drop figure on the front of the jar, with the 
lest possible dots of raising; the inside will be 
d flat on the china. Pick out the scrolls with 
s of raising in such a manner as will give the 
effect. Give the handle on the cover and all 
edges a thin coat of gold. After a hard fire, gild 
rnament and retouch other parts. Put in all 
dots with enamel of one color, or not more than 
colors. x ce 


‘he Glass Honey Jar.—The dish and cover from 
scrollwork to the edge of the design may: be 
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tinted with a pale blue stain. After this has been 
fired, put the scrolls on in light or dark blue enamel, 
the pearls in white enamel. Trace the pattern with 
gold, and do the fine lines in raised gold. The plate 
to match the dish is to be treated in the same way. 
A. S. 


EMBROIDERY AND PYROGRAPHY. 


The Square Mat, No. 1771.—The linen square for 
this should be hemstitched for fringe before any em- 
broidery is attempted. To hemstitch fringe, draw 
the threads, a few more in number, the same as for 
hemstitching a hem. Take the stitch in the same 
way, but hold the work in the reverse position and 
fasten the threads which are to become the fringe to 
the edge. Do not fringe out this part. Thus set 
aside until the embroidery is entirely finished. 

This design may be worked in outline as it stands. 
It will look best in all white. The dots may be 
solid. If one wishes to work it in colors the effect 
will be better if the curved markings are disregarded 
and the forms are indicated by a border work of long 
and short stitches directed toward the centre of the 
spaces. Keep the proper relation in the slant of 
these stitches, so as not to create awkward angles, 











PANEL FOR CHINA DECORATION, 


BEING A REDUCTION OF THE TAPESTRY PAINTING DESIGN IN THE 
SUPPLEMENT. 


The long and short stitch should be managed on 
the outer curves as an overlap stitch. This stitch 
(which has been described at length in The Art 
Amateur) may be skilfully carried around these 
circles. The inner concave curves should be worked 
from wzthin the forms, oxzzf to the outline. This is 
the only way to be sure of getting the sweep of a 
concave line. If the forms are embroidered in a 
gold-colored silk the dots may be worked in blue, 
red, yellow, and white consecutively, with the effect 
of applied “ jewels.” L. BARTON WILSON, 





The “ Christmas Roses,” No. 1769, the first of our 
supplement pages this month will be found a very 
suitable design for the decoration of a Blotter or of 
photograph or other picture frame to be executed 
either in poker work or in the present favorite style 
of tinting and embroidery in combination. Solid 
embroidery would be entirely unsuitable. 

The tinting is usually done in monochrome, in oil 
or in water-colors, the entire design being afterward 
outlined with etching silk in rope stitch. White 
linen would make a good foundation. After care- 
fully transferring the design, tint the blossoms and 
leaves (not too realistically), making the outer edges 
darkest and fading off almost to white toward the 
centre. French knots of twisted embroidery silk 
will best serve for the centres of the flowers. Pale 
yellow (the natural color of “Christmas Roses”) 
graduated to golden brown might be used; or sal- 


mon pink shading to brownish red or the still popu- 
lar Delft Blue. The scrolls and border need only a 
flat medium tint. The outline should match the 
darkest shade employed, or be a trifle deeper in tone. 
A fine gold Japanese thread couched down may be 
substituted for the silk outline if a very rich effect be 
desired. Colored linens in a variety of charming 
tones are to be had now, and almost any of them 
would make an appropriate foundation for’a mono- 
chrome treatment of this design. One might tint 
with either warm or cold sepia, according to the 
tone of the ground. For instance, on a cool founda- 
tion, such as pale blue or gray green, take the 
warmer coloring; on a warm tone, such as pink or 
heliotrope, the cold sepia would be better. 

The popular method of mounting such frame 
decorations is to put them under glass, which at the 
Same time preserves the needle-work and the pic- 
ture. This design may be painted on white wood in 
much the same sketchy manner as has already been 
suggested, and afterward treated to a coat of white 
spirit varnish, for its better preservation. . H. 


The Design, No. 1770, for panelling a newspaper 
rack or portfolio is simplicity itself. It may be tint- 
ed, and outlined with embroidery silk on a textile 
fabric; or if applied to white wood, leather, or 
strong boards it can be tinted and outlined with a 
pen. Tinted paper neatly mounted on boards gives 
a pretty and somewhat novel effect, especially if the 
tinting be of a deeper hue of the same color, with a 
slightly warmer shade introduced. For instance, on 
pale pink add a trifle of Raw Siena to a deeper 
hue of the pink. The same with green or mauve. 
To a Delft Blue add a touch of Rose Madder or 
Crimson Lake. An outline of gold will give the 
most effective finish, thrown up with an inside line of 
Burnt Siena. Linen either colored or white will 
make the best textile ground. On pale buff or écru 
any preferred transparent color can be used, but on 
a pronounced ground color the tinting may be made 
opaque either by the aid of Chinese White or by the 
use of Moist Oleo Colors. With solid color, a 
couched outline of Japanese gold thread would make 
2 handsome finish, E.H 





THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR, 


FoR illuminating, prepared parchment is the best 
ground. A rich combination of colors is desirable, 
freely outlined with gold, but not necessarily in 
every part; for instance, it would be better not to 
outline the holly berries, but to put them in with 
solid color, while the holly leaves could be outlined 
and veined with a strong color inside of a gold line 
on a flat tint of rather neutral green not too dark. 
The disks on which are the signs of the zodiac 
should form an entire background of gold, and the 
figures should then be drawn upon it. So also with 
the bands at the base of the design. 

The simplest way to use the designs would be in 
water-colors on smooth, hot-pressed paper, such as 
is prepared especially for delicate water-color work. 
The paper might be first mounted on three stout 
cards placed a trifle apart, so that the paper can be 
creased in between them to form a little folding 
screen that will stand upright on a desk or table, 
after the manner of some of the printed calendars. 
It could be replaced at the end of each season by 
the triptych containing the months of the next quar- 
ter. Very little, if any, shading should be employ- 
ed; the tints must be delicate and washed in as flat as 
possible. The principal parts require an outline to 
accentuate them, and a pen will do this more satis- 
factorily than a brush. To prevent the color clogging 
in the pen requires a little care; it is better to feed 
the pen by means of a brush than to dip it into the 
liquid. A strong mixture of Burnt Siena makes a 
capital outline color; it is rich and luminous without 
being too heavy, and moreover harmonizes with every 
other color. The figures on the disks and all the 
traceries can also be put in with the pen and in this 
manner. EMMA HAYWOOD. 


THE PAINTED SILK TAPESTRY PANEL, 


THE écru tone of the canvas forms the back- 
ground. Begin by outlining every part with a mix- 
ture of Sanguine and Brown. When this is quite 
dry, put over the figure a flat wash of Sanguine 
much diluted with medium and water; for the 
shadows, mix Sanguine, Indian Yellow, and Indigo 
Blue. Put a litthe Ponceau on the cheeks. For the 
hair, add a drop of Ponceau to Yellow, and shade 
with Brown. Make the scarf pale blue with a light 
wash of Indigo; shade with a warm greenish gray. 
Pick out the flowers first in clear colors, then tone 
them down and shadethem. Follow the samé treat- 
ment for the bird. Paint the wings in rainbow 
hues. E. H. 
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THE BATH AND THE BATH-ROOM. 


BY ROBERT JARVIS. 


1. 
MONG the ancients, bathing was either 
performed in the public baths, or private 
establishments of equal magnificence, or 
with a simple basin and ewer on the marble 
or earthen floor of the room. The bath-tub 
for the use of a single person appears to 
have been a Gaulish in- 
vention ; and for a long 
time it was a veritable tub, 
of wooden staves hooped 
together, and either round 
or oblong with rounded 
ends. The water was 
heated before being pour- 
ed into it, and it was com- 
monly provided with a 
wooden cover, to be put 
on when it was not in 
use. Down to the time 
of Louis XIII, kings and 
nobles had no better bath. 
That monarch, toward the 
end of his reign, had one 
made of marble, but in 
the accustomed form, and 
his son had several of the 
same material, with costly 
ornaments in gilt bronze, 
a special apparatus for 
heating the water, and 
pipes and other plumbing 
in the modern fashion. 
Their form was still, how- 
ever, clumsy and ill adapt- 
ed to the body; and the 
marble was so cold to the 
touch that it was neces- 
sary to line the bath each 
time it was used with 
white bombazine, and 
place in it asmall cushion 
covered with the same 
material. This was the 
general practice; and at hotels in England 
it is still usual to cover the tub with a 
sheet, which is renewed for every bather. 
But in the case of the French king men- 
tioned, the “ furniture of the bath,” as these 
cloths were called, was trimmed with mag- 
nificent laces, point de Venise and point de 
France being specially affected by his 
majesty for that purpose. 

The chilliness of the marble bath-tubs 
soon led to the adoption of metal instead. 
The earliest mention of one is in the inven- 
tory of Henri de Bethune, archbishop of 
Bordeaux, dated 1680. This was 
of copper, tinned on the inside, 
and having. a wooden cover and 
support. Lead, however, was 
more commonly used. The first 
notable improvement in the shape 
of the bath-tub was in the inven- 
tion of that called “en sopha,” of 
which we reproduce a drawing by 
the inventor, De Lafosse. This 
design was intended to be worked 
out in silver, the ornaments in 
repoussé and gilt. The form be- 
came fashionable, and was much 
in vogue during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. The bath- 
tub took its present form about 
the year 1768, when one Level be- 
gan the manufacture. His baths 
were heated by spirit lamps, which 
made their use a rather costly 
luxury. Later, he invented a 
small stove, in which charcoal 
could be burnt for the same pur- 
pose ; but this economy could not 
concern much the luxurious folk 
of his time who would have the 


trimming of their bath in Oriental onyx, or 
in carved wood at great cost, or the bath it- 
self in porcelain decorated with fillets of 
gold or with painted flowers. We may 
mention having seen a bath which, for cost- 
liness and oddity, more than equalled most 
of these—an immense bowl of Japanese por- 
celain, decorated on the interior surface 
with fishes and aquatic plants in blue. 

It has become common in our own time 
and country to cover the walls of the bath- 
room with tiles, usually plain cream color or 
white, though a little ornament would surely 
not be misplaced. The room should be both 


MODERN BATH-ROOM, WITH TILE DECORATION. 


larger and much better lit than it ordinarily 
is. A single window and a single gas jet 
are not enough. There should be lights on 
all sides at night and from at least two sides 
in the day time. Ground glass is best for 
the windows, as it diffuses the light. We 
have heard of a bath-room with a window 
made of a slab of onyx, which should, in- 
deed, diffuse well enough what light it per- 
mits to enter; but we doubt if that be much. 
The room should be well heated by registers 
placed near the windows, and carpeted. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SOFA BATH-TUB (LOUIS XV.) 


FROM A DRAWING BY THE INVENTOR, LAFOSSE, 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS, 


BY ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS, 
I.—SUGGESTIONS FOR ECONOMICAL TREAT- 
MENT OF FURNISHED ROOMS. 


Many a home can be vastly beautified, at 
a very small outlay, by the exercise of 
little patience and the possession of a littl 
knowledge and good taste, and the subject 
of home decoration is well worth the con 
sideration of every family not overburdenex 
with ready cash. 
The first thing to be thought of by th 
amateur decorator is col 
or, and in my opinion it i 
best to stick to a sing] 
color for the furniture an 
decorations of aroom. | 
requires a trained eye t 
combine many colors ha 
moniously, and in th 
hands of a tyro such com 
binations are apt to b 
spotty. What the pre 
dominant color should b 
is best decided by the ton 
of the carpet already o 
the room. Green Brow 
and Crimson are the co 
ors most likely to be me 
with in old-fashioned fu: 
Although th 


these colo: 


nishings. 
old hues of 
seem terribly crude, sti! 
it is possible to utiliz 
them bya process of key 
ing up, making the brig! 
color the highest point « 
the color scheme, an 
combining. with it hue 
of the same color inlighte 
tones. For instance, ol 
fashioned crimson may | 
made the point to whi 
several hues of old ros 
may lead up. Quite 
vivid green will fit into < 
apple-green room, ar 
brown may form a pai 
of a schetine leading up t 
itself through shades of cream, tan, faw 
and russet, with a touch of orange. 
Having decided on a color scheme, wit! 
due regard to the carpet, one may beg 
operations on the walls and woodwork. 
the latter is white it may as well be I 
alone, unless one gives it a couple of coats 
paint in a flat tint a little darker than tl! 
walls. Avoid the prepared paint, and get 
the painter to mix it for you. He will t 
you the quantity you require. Have it mix 
with as little oil as possible and very thi 
using even three coats if necessary to cove 
It takes a professional to lay thi 
paint smoothly. Do not attem 
to use two shades of the col 
Doors and windows should be 
unobtrusive as possible. 
Repapering is a simple task 
these days of cheap papers and 
manufacturers who will send si 
ples with obliging readiness. 
is a great economy to have o1 
own ideas and employ a | 
journeyman to work them « 
avoiding the profit of the pro! 
sional decorator. You will f 
at reasonable prices papers in 
cellent designs, diaper patterns 
two shades of the same color 
arabesques in cream color o 
ground of deeper tone, or pa 
of medium tone powdered w 
conventional figures in dead g: 
All of these will have friezes 
match. A better choice is an 
grain paper in plain color, us 
a width of paper in some bold « 
besque pattern for a border, if 
room admit of such a lessen 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF 
OLD FURNITURE OF 
GOOD DESIGN,SEEN 
AT THE DEALERS’. 


— 


THE INGLE NOOK IS FOR A 
CIRCULAR SALOON IN THE 
PRESENT ENGLISH “ FIT- 
MENT” STYLE. 


BY G. FAULKNER ARMITAGE. 
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of its height. Such a wall covering is an 
excellent background for pictures or bric- 
a-brac and in its uncovered spaces restful to 
the eye. Do not forget the picture mould- 
ing, pine moulding, bought at a cent a foot 
and painted to match the woodwork. In 
rooms distinctly low it is well to omit the 
frieze entirely, and place the picture mould- 
ing just below the ceiling. Where walls 
have not been papered, they may be painted 
with good results and a paper frieze used 
with good effect. Or the entire wall may be 
painted and the picture moulding placed 
eighteen inches below the ceiling. To the 
space between some simple stencilled deco- 
ration may be applied. Fleurs-de-lis in silver 
or gold or irregular arrangements of disks 
may be used. 

When the walls are finished prepare for 
patient labor on the floor. Fill all the 
cracks with putty or with a paste prepared 
by boiling torn-up newspapers in a strong so- 
lution of alum, squeezing the paste dry be- 
fore using it. When paste or putty is quite 
dry, apply a coat of wood filler, and when 
this is absorbed, paint the floor, or at least 
the part which will show at the edges of the 
rug into which you will presently transform 
your carpet. Use the specially prepared 
paint which comes for the purpose and apply 
at least three coats, allowing each one to dry 
thoroughly before applying the next. Rub- 
bing each coat down with very fine sand- 
paper or with powdered pumice-stone mixed 
to a cream and put on with a piece of felt, 
will give an admirably smooth surface. Or 
when the last coat is dry you may apply a 
floor polish, which will give the unwary 
many opportunities of slipping. In the 
choice of color one must again be guided by 
the carpet. A dark Indian red looks well 
with almost any carpet. For one distinctly 
green, choose a soft olive, and for one of the 
light nondescript carpets so common use the 
shade known as Burnt Umber. 

A very fair rug can be made from a Brus- 


sels or ingrain carpet, using the border if 
there is one, or if not sewing the breadths 


THE 





flat rings to the sides an inch back from the 
edge and about eighteen inches apart. These 
rings can be slipped over pegs in the floor 
and hold the rug firmly in place. In calcu- 
lating the size of a rug allow 
for a margin of floor at least 
eighteen inches wide, not in- 
cluding recessed spaces. 

For the windows you must 
have good Holland or opaque 
muslin shades. I do not ad- 
vise fringe on thin edges, and 
would recommend deep buff 
or olive. No exposure exists 
in which a white shade is toler- 
able. I am _ heretic enough 
not to think flowing curtains a 
necessity, least of all thin ones. 
If one can have them, straight, 
full curtains of stuff or cre- 
tonne, hanging from poles and 
just touching the floor, are 
most satisfactory. You may 
add a muslin sash curtain 
across the lower half of the 
window. Failing these, you 
may have thin muslin curtains 
hung between the shade and 
the pane, and tied back at the 
level af the sill with white cot- 
ton cord and tassels. An en- 
tire absence of draperies offers 
great opportunities for window boxes, and 
one can at least have afern ora palm on the 
sill. But anything or nothing is better than 
Nottingham lace, which, however, may be 
somewhat redeemed by being washed free 
from starch, and given a creamy tint with a 
solution of coffee. 

The attention of the amateur decorator will 
now be cal'ed to other important details of 
furnishing. Let us begin with the mantel- 
piece, which is not quite the bugbear it used 
to be. If of wood, it should be painted to 
match the room. If of marble and white, it 
may be painted also, or if left white is not 
so glaring in the light-tinted rooms now in 
vogue as it was among the very dark colors 
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SIMPLE HALL-SEAT, INTRODUCING THE TULIP DESIGN, 





FOR NEEDLEWORK OR PYROGRAPHY, PUB- 


LISHED, FULL WORKING SIZE, IN THE ART AMATEUR, APRIL, 1895. 


together and finishing the ends only with a 
heavy fringe. As Brussels carpet is apt to 
curl at the edges, it is a good plan to sew 


popular a few years since. Often the dark- 
colored mantels are beautiful in themselves. 
If an open fire be possible no one need 


BAMBOO RACK, INTRODUCING 
PYROGRAPHY, 
APRIL, 1895. 


grumble at even white marble. When a fire 
is out of the question, in a furnace-heated 
room, the summer-piece can be treated with 
Brunswick Black, so as to be quite orna- 


rULIP DESIGN, FOR NEEDLE- 
IN THE ART AMATEUR, 


rHE 
PUBLISHED 


mental, and one can divert attention from the 
place where the fire ought to be, but is not, 
by hanging one’s best picture above and ar- 
ranging one’s choicest bric-’-brac on the 
shelf. The oval mirror so common thirty 
years since, if its gilt frame be enamelled in 
an ivory tint, makes a charming over-mantel 
decoration, if hung with its Jong diameter 
parallel to the shelf. If you are so fortunate 
as to possess a pair of brass sconces, fasten 
one on either side of your mirror, and with 
two or three good bits of bric-d-brac on the 
shelf you will have a far better effect than 
with a fussy over-mantel. A pier mirror re- 
framed, in a simple moulding, painted to 
match the woodwork of the room, has no- 
table uses as a chimney glass. If you have 
no mirror, hang over the fireplace a low and 
wide picture. For the obnoxious summer- 
piece substitute a long box of growing ferns 
ora jar of flowers. With a bracket man- 
tel abandon the chimney-piece idea alto- 
gether, and treat the mantel simply as a 
shelf. Stand a short sofaor a box divan be- 
neath it, and hang a drapery against the in 
tervening wall space to serve as a_back- 
ground for the cushions of the divan. Cover 
the shelf with the same material, and edge 
it with a narrow fringe, and studiously avoid 
putting upon it either clock or candlesticks, 
or hanging a mirror above it. 
(70 be concluded ) 


THE following list of Grénié tapestry dyes 
and their equivalents in oil or water-colors 
is republished at the request of several sub- 
scribers : 

OIL OR WATER-COLORS. 

Scarlet vermilion 
with crimson lake. 

Rose madder. 

Crimson lake. 

Burnt Siena. 

Indian yellow. 

Indigo blue. 

French blue. 

Neutral tint. 

Raw umber or yel- 
low ochre and co- 
balt (mixed). 

Emerald green and 
cobalt (mixed). 

Vandyck Brown. 

Antwerp blue and 
crimson lake (mix 
ed). 

Burnt Siena, indigo, 
and crimson lake. 


TAPESTRY DYES. 


Ponceau, 


Rose, 

. Cochineal, 
Sanguine, 
Yellow, 

Indigo blue, 
Ultramarine blue, 
Gray, 

. Gray green, 
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Violet, 


Black, 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIRD LAND EcHoEs.—Bird life and bird song 
are among the most enchanting phenomena of na- 
ture, and this volume is a record of faithful, loving, 
and penetrating observation of their varyirfg ways 
and moods, their habits and their lurking places, 
told not in the dry spirit of the curator of an ornitho- 
logical museum, nor illustrated after the manner 
of the taxidermist’s catalogue, but in a manner in- 
stinct with the life and freedom of the beautiful den- 
izens of the air themselves. Dr. Charles Conrad 
Abbott is well known as an ardent lover of these 
mysteries of creation, but with his aid, and with that 
of Mr. William E. Cram as an illustrator, they are 
brought more closely within our ken, and our eyes 
ire opened to countless unsuspected beauties and 
charms possessed as well by the humble sparrow as 
by his more brilliant kindred. The perusal of this 
book reminds us of an incident recently described 
»y an English correspondent, which may appropri- 
itely be introduced here. “Can birds talk?” says 
the writer. “Ido not know; but I can record an 
incident which makes me believe that they have 
some means of communicating ideas to each other. 
We were four of us in a boat one summer afternoon 
by the banks of one of the most beautiful reaches of 
he river Thames. One of us had a mandolin, and 
ve were all lying lazily in the bottom of the boat, 
esting after a morning’s pull, and, half dozing, lis- 
ened to the soft music of the instrument. Present- 
y the player sang to his tune softly : ‘ Turn your eyes 
» the bank; do not move, and watch the little bird.’ 
\Ve did so, and there was what the London boys call 

‘cheeky ’"—that is, acommon sparrow—on the gun- 
vale of our rowboat, listening intently, with its head 
n one side, to the mandolin. One of us stirred, and 
he bird flew away toa branch of a willow which 
ung overhead, where it remained, still listening. 
‘ncouraged by the stillness of our party, it hopped 
o the ground, came nearer and nearer, and then on 
o the gunwale of the boat again. Now comes the 
more wonderful but equally true part of the story. 
Some one spoke, and the bird flew away, as we 
hought, never to return. But the soft, dreamy mu- 
sic went on, and in a few minutes our ‘ cheeky ’ re- 
turned with his mate. They listened together from 
1 distance, hopped together nearer and nearer, till 
finally we had an audience of two on the gunwale of 
the boat. Now tell me, ‘do birds confabulate or 
no?’” This is a true echo from bird land, and we 
hope that Dr. Abbott will speedily have the opportu- 
nity of including it in a new edition of his book. 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott & Co., $2.00.) 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO TO HIS FAMILY, 
ro SAINTE BEUVE, AND OTHERS, edited by Paul 
Meurice.—There is no more unsatisfactory reading 
han a volume of letters without their answers or 
vithout those to which they were written in reply, 
unless, of course, the reader is thoroughly familiar 
ith all the circumstances which called them forth. 
lo the student of the political and literary history of 
Europe in the early years of the present century 
here is much in this volume which is of interest and 
alue, and for the student and lover of the great 
French poet, the man himself is revealed in much of 
he intimate and personal correspondence which is 
wrinted here. But such a volume should be fully 
nnotated to ensure for it a wide circle of readers. 
Every one, however, will read with pleasure Victor 
Hugo’s exquisite letters to his children, while many 
vill question the taste of printing so many of the 
commonplaces of affectionate intercourse which 
bound in the letters to his wife and to his father. 
Here is another important volume which will chiefly 
be consulted as a work of reference, and yet is issued 
without an index! (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $3.00.) 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE.—“ There is the illumi- 
ated face of a visionary, the face of a dreamer of 
reams, of a woman of a strong and passionate na- 
ture kept masterfully under control.” This idea 
occurs to one on looking at the portrait which forms 
the frontispiece of this volume, that of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, the author, as she more or less unconsciously 
reveals herself in this autobiography. The book, as 
might be expected, is full of literary interest and of 
gossip and anecdote about famous men and women, 
of many of whom portraits are given, and for the 
ike of this we are fain to overlook the tendency 
to dogmatize about literature, religion, and morals 
vhich crops up so frequently in its pages. In addi- 
tion to the instructive details of her own literary 
career, we get many delightfully intimate glimpses 
of such people as Mrs. H. B. Stowe, James T. 
Mields, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Celia Thax- 
ter, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, and Phillips 
Brooks; but, alas and alack! there is no index to 


help the reader who may wish to return to any par- 
ticular passage. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 

THE SECOND MADAME is a memoir of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchesse d'Orleans, the unfortunate Ger- 
man lady who became the second wife of Philippe, 
Duc d’Orieans, the brother of Louis XIV. Miss M. 
Louise McLaughlin, already well known to our read- 
ers as one of the foremost china painters of America, 
has found time to write this modest and simple little 
memoir, constructed for the most part out of the 
voluminous correspondence which her heroine, cut off 
from all congenial society, spent many hours of her 
life in inditing. It presents a very unedifying pic- 
ture of the court life of the period, and though 
madame died in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, it is not difficult to detect in these pages the 
workings of the causes which ultimately led to the 
great French Revolution. The illustrations, in the 
shape of chapter headings, are original and appro- 
priate. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS, by Annie T. Fields, 
gives us a series of glimpses into the inner lives and 
of the surroundings of some of those whose names, 
like jewels on the outstretched forefinger of Time, 
sparkle and shine forever—Longfellow, Emerson, 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Celia Thaxter, J. G. 
Whittier, Lord and Lady Tennyson. The wife of 
one of America’s most famous publishers, Mrs. Field 
had opportunities such as few have had the privilege 
of enjoying, and her delightful reminiscences are 
penned with rare delicacy and discreet reserve. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD in England and Scotland, 
by William Winter, has long since attained the repu- 
tation of a little classic on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This pictorial edition has been most carefully revised 
by the author, and it appears in all the glory of 
gilt edges and a full gilt binding, in which the Rose 
of England and The Thistle of Scotland are artis- 
tically blended. The illustrations with which the 
volume abounds are in photogravure and wood-en- 
graving. (New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.50.) 


HALF HouRS OF TRAVEL AT HOME AND 
ABROAD.—In four handsome 12mo volumes of over 
500 pages each, Mr. Charles Morris—by means of 
carefully selected and well-arranged excerpts from the 
narratives of the famous travellers of the world— 
gives us an admirable survey of the entire habitable 
globe, in the form of pen pictures of tropic and 
Arctic lands, of all the grades of the development of 
mankind from the lowest savagery to the highest 
civilization ; he shows us the marvels of nature in 
all countries, and of the art of all periods; the vari- 
eties of plant and animal life in every part of the 
earth; and makes us acquainted with the widely 
varied habits and conditions, modes of thought and 
action of man, wherever he is found. These volumes 
are an admirable epitome of the world’s storehouse 
of the literature of travel and geographical discov- 
ery, and they are abundantly illustrated. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $6.00.) 


ALONE IN CHINA.—A pleasant and chatty: de- 
scription of an excursion in a houseboat on the 
great rivers and canals which wander through the 
vast paddy fields of Central China precedes a series 
of short romances in which Mr. Julian Ralph has 
woven the details of the surroundings and customs 
of the people, the knowledge of which he gained 
during his travels. The whole leaves upon the mind 
of the reader a very vivid and pleasing picture of the 
vast and complex Flowery Kingdom and its curious 
and interesting folk. (New York: Harper & Bros., 


$2.00.) 





POETRY AND VERSE. 

SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER.—The Canterbury 
Tales, edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, 
by Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Lit- 
erature at the Cornell University. We have here 
an excellent introduction to the study of Chaucer as 
a poet, in whose work there seems to be a consider- 
able growth of interest of late. The late William 
Morris’s great Kelmscott Press edition is just pub- 
lished; the Cowden Clarke edition has recently 
been reissued, and now comes this handy and care- 
fully annotated little volume. (New York : The Mac- 
millan Co., go cents.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS is the concluding vol- 
ume of The Temple Shakespeare, one of the most 
dainty and readable editions that have ever been 
printed. It is on hand-made paper and from the 
press of Turnbull & Spears, of Edinburgh. The 
preface and glossary, by Israel Gollancz, are masterly 
and complete. The frontispiece is a reproduction of 
G. F. Watts’s hitherto unpublished picture, ‘‘ Love 
Triumphant,” and the whole work is in every way 
worthy of that “glory-smitten summit of the poetic 


mountain.” (London: J. M. Dent & Co., Imported 
by The Macmillan Co., 45 cents.) 


A Book OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, with an ac- 
companiment of decorative drawings by George 
Wharton Edwards and an introduction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie, is the inviting title of this very inviting 
volume. It contains twenty-five or so of the best- 
known old English ballads of the Chevy Chase or- 
der, prefaced by an admirable monograph.on ballad 
literature. The full-page illustrations are pictorial 
and archaic, as befits the period and the subjects, and 
the emblematic head and tail pieces, which are full 
of invention, thoughtfulness, and skilful ingenuity, 
are the cleverest we have seen since Rogers's “‘ Chris- 
tian Emblems.” (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$2.00.) 


A QUIET ROAD is the road of remembrance, 
and many pleasant memories are suggested by this 
little volume of graceful verse ; at one time we have 
the quiet dignity of George Herbert and at another 
the lighter lilt of some of our modern makers of 
“vers de Société.” There is hardly a stanza which 
is not infused with the charm of an agreeable if not 
strong individuality. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.00.) 





FICTION. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX, by Rebecca Harding Da- 
vis, tells of a mother’s love, of her son’s mistaken 
marriage, and of his ultimate happiness with the 
faithful Lucy. It is a story that is likely to become 
popular. Although somewhat serious in tone through- 
out, it is relieved here and there with some touches 
of lightness and fun, and the scenery in Brittany and 
elsewhere in Europe, generally somewhat off the 
beaten track, give it an unconventional setting, 
(New York : Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


TOMALYN’S QUEST is the best piece of work that 
Mr. G. B. Burgin has done yet. The hero's boyish 
love for Mrs. Brangwyn and its consequences, the 
faithful devotion of Miss Ulverstone, the mysterious 
machinations of Gorchoff, and the faithlessness of 
the Orientals, with whom Tomalyn was surrounded, 
are all described with singular vividness. The move- 
ment of the story is dramatic and stirring, and the 
incidents are both natural and exciting, while the 
literary style is unrestrained and engaging. (New 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


SONNY, in a series of detached scenes, tells the 
story of the raising of a farmer’s son in Arkansas, 
The fond father is the spokesman, and that indepen- 
dence, power of adaptation and impatience of ac- 
cepted and ordinary methods of arriving at a result 
when a more sure way presents itself, which are 
great factors in both our individual and national 
progress, are admirably illustrated in this young 
man’s career. It is a pathetic, amusing, and very 
human story. (New York: The Century Co., $1.00.) 


RODNEY STONE is a tale of beef and beer, brawn 
and muscle, with a pretty love-story interwoven, and 
it gives some not very edifying glimpses of the lives 
of the hard-drinking, gambling noblemen and fops 
who disgraced the courts of the later Georges in Eng- 
land. Mr. Conan Doyle has given us more agreeable 
books, but nothing more masterly than these pictures 
of a past which Englishmen can scarcely recall with- 
out shame. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


THE CARISSIMA.—Lucas Malet calls this “a 
modern grotesque.” It isindeed modern, grotesque, 
and cynical enough to please the most ardent lover 
of introspective, psychological, fin de siécle fiction. 
Leversedge, with his dark secret hounding him to 
his death, and the uncomprehensible heroine are very 
cleverly drawn characters; but Hammond, who tells 
the story, is an unsufferable bore, and the Perrys 
grow a little tiresome before the reader has done 
with them. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball, $1.50.) 


CAPTAIN GORE’S COURTSHIP, by T. Jenkins 
Hains, is a sea yarn after the manner of Clark Russell. 
The hero has some exciting adventures with escaped 
convicts, who piratically seize his ship, and there is 
just enough love-making in the story to justify the 
title. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 75 
cents. ) 


Quo VADIS, a narrative of the time of Nero, is a 
powerful romance introducing with dramatic effect 
the burning of Rome and the martyrdom of the 
early Christians. Saint Peter and Saint Paul figure in 
its pages. The strange excesses of Nero and the 
licentious riotings of the period are vividly described. 
It is by Henry K. Sienkiewicz, and is well trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Its chief 
fault is its extraordinary length. (Boston; Little, 
Brown Co., $2.00.) 


KARINE, a story of Swedish love, from the Ger- 
man of Wilhelm Jensen, by E. A. Endlich, is a wild 
romance of the turbulent times of the Swedish and 
Danish wars of the sixteenth century, Savage and 
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brutal as were the men of the North, woman’s de- 
votion shone out brightly even in those dark days, 
and the heroine of this tale, who could not, for polit- 
ical reasons, marry the lover of her youth, and be- 
came Queen of Sweden, murmured often in her 
dreams : 
‘* Gustav Vasa, the King, I love most dearly ; yet 
Gustav Rosen, my first love, I’ll nevermore forget.” 

This little book is one of a dainty series of love tales 
from foreign lands. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.,' $2.25.) 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD and other stories, by Mark 
Twain, is a portly volume, containing some tales 
which have not before appeared in book form, and 
some which have figured in other collections. It 
belongs to the new Library Edition of the works of 
this popular writer. (New York: Harper & Bros., 
$1.75.) 

SISTER JANE, her friends, and acquaintances, is a 
simple and pretty story of Southern village life a gen- 
eration ago, by Joel Chandler Harris. Sister Janeisa 
sortof Mrs. Poyser, with her great good heart and her 
sharp, crisp sayings, which go straight to the point; 
and William Wornum, who tells the story, is quite 
an original creature. The story-of Mandy Satterlee 
her betrayal is delicately told, and all the minor 
characters in the volume are full of naturalness and 
individuality. -The author strikes out into a new line, 
in which it isnot improbable that he will enjoy 
as much popularity as Uncle Remus has attained. 
(Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

THE SCRAPE THAT JACK BUILT, by Ottilie A. 
Liljencrantz, is an excellent story for young folk of 
both sexes, full of good lessons unobtrusively incul- 
cated. The characters are real, live boys and girls, 
with all their usual faults and shortcomings, and 
their good points as well, clearly and truthfully pre- 
sented. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 


CHILHOWEE Boys AT COLLEGE, a story of effort 
and achievement in which boys, battling for an edu- 
cation, struggle to acquire means with which to pur- 
sue a college course, cannot fail to be one of whole- 
some stimulus and valuable influence. It is only of 
American boys and of American institutions that 
such a story could be told. In Scotland perhaps 
could be found its nearest parallel, but Scotland can- 
not furnish such a field for delightful incident nor 
produce such character types as those frontier boys 
and girls. The author, Miss Sarah E. Morrison, 
writes in bright and sparkling style, and with inti- 
mate knowledge of the tastes of the young folk to 
whom she caters. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., $1.50.) 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER, by Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
is no other than George Washington, who is por- 
trayed in boyhood and youth, up to the time when 
he became major, and entered upon his campaigns 
against the Indians. The story is pleasantly and 
smoothly written, but lacks the spontaneousness 
which carries conviction with it; in a word, it smells 
of the lamp. However, the boy reader for whom it 
is intended may not have so keen a scent as the 
older critic, and he will certainly gain a fairly true 
idea of life in the old Colonial days. The book is 
profusely illustrated. (New York: Harper & Bros., 


$1.50.) 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLI CA TIONS. 


THE SQUARE OF SEVENS, an authoritative system 
of cartomancy. This is a very curious and interest- 
ing reprint of a rare book, describing a system of 
fortune-telling by cards. It was known in the last 
century as “ Bob Antrobus’s queer old woman's for- 
tune-telling book,” and in these days of chiromancy, 
mind reading, and other such vagaries, the method of 
vaticination herein described will doubtléss prove as 
acceptable as it certainly will be found as accurate 
as the rest of them. The prefatory notice by Mr. 
E. Irenzus Stevenson is not the least interesting 
part of the book, which is prettily produced in archaic 
style. (New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 


THAT First AFFAIR, a modern rendering of the 
ancient story of the Fall of Man, is a piece of flip- 
pant profanity. The other stories in the volume, 
which is from the pen of Mr. J. A. Mitchell, the 
editor of Life, are more legitimately funny. They 
are illustrated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F. T. 
Richards, and the author. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 75 cents.) 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE RIVALS 
is a beautifully printed and bound edition, with an 
introduction by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., and illustra- 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan. The introduction 
gives a brief but vivid description of Sheridan, and a 
clever critical estimate of his work. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $2.00.) 





THE PRIZE BICYCLE ATTACHMENT FOR 
ARTISTS. 

WITH the approach of spring, our readers who 

wish to go awheel on sketching excursions will no 

longer be deterred from doing so from lack of the 





THE OLD WAY OF CARRYING AN ARTIST'S SKETCHING OUTFIT ON 
A BICYCLE EXCURSION, WITH NO PROVISION FOR THE SKETCHING 
STOOL. 


proper conveniences for. stowing away their studio 
“impedimenta.’ The accompanying illustrations for 
the most part tell their own story. 

The Favor device which won The Art Amateur’s 
$25 prize is likely to be generally adopted by artists, 
although some of the water-colorists probably will 
manage to get on without it. Mr. Irving Wiles had 
a class of twenty young ladies at Peconic Bay, Long 
Island, last summer, and most of those who rode 
wheels adopted some such simple arrangement as is 
illustrated herewith. The loose bag, suspended by 
two loops to the handle-bar, was made to hold the 
japanned water-color box and a sketching block. 
The white umbrella was carried in one or the other 
of the methods indicated in our sketch. No way 
was devised for carrying a sketching stool, Among 


FAVOR'S BICYCLE SKETCHING KIT, SHOWN BOTH 


OPEN AND PACKED. 


MR. IRVING P, 


hundreds of painter cyclists besides Mr. Wiles are 
Messrs. F. S. Church, Van Schaick, Van Boskerck, 
Cookman, and William Thorn. 


A PROJECTED ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBI- 
TION. 

AN. exhibition in Boston of the arts and crafts 
has been projected for the purpose of giving recog- 
nition and stimulus to those artisans who are doing 
good work. It is to be held in Boston from April 5th 
to 17th. Although the idea is almost a new one for 
this country, such exhibitions have been held success- 
fully in England for several years, and have exerted 
a great influence over English manufactures. Among 
some of the subjects within the scope of the Boston 
exhibition are: furniture, pottery, glass, carpets, 
rugs, embroideries, wall papers, draperies, silver 
plate, lamps, fireplaces, carved wood, illustrating, 
engraving, printing, stone carving, stained glass, pic- 


MR. IRVING P. FAVOR’S DEVICE FOR WHICH HE WAS AWARDED THE 
ART AMATEUR’S PRIZE OF $25. 


‘which consists of leaders in art 





ture frames, mural decorations, electric and gas fix- 
tures, iron, brass, bronze, and other metal work. 

This will be one of the first exhibitions in Boston 
in which illustrating, engraving, and printing will 
have a prominent place. Many of the designers and 
illustrators have already planned to exhibit, and it is 
expected that there will be a large representation of 
the engraving companies. Three-color process work 
will also be shown, and as many of the companies 
have been doing much experimenting on this line 
this will form an interesting feature. The exhibits 
of printing will consist largely of fine book-making, 
perhaps some posters and a few cases of catalogue 
and mercantile work which shows real merit. 

The exhibition is not intended to be a trade affair 
at all, but for the display of artistic work and _ the 
encouragement of. many who are devoting them 
selves to applied art in its.various lines. Applica- 
tions for space are filed with an Advisory Board 
matters in Boston 
and if the proposed exhibits possess such merit as t 
make them worthy of admittance they are accepted. 
No charge is made to exhibitors. The Advisory 
Board consists of the following members : Charles 
A. Cummings (chairman), General Charles G. Loring 
Ross Turner, Denman W. Ross, William Sturgis 
Bigelow, A. W. Longfellow, Jr., C. Howard Walker: 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Sylvester Baxter. 

The exhibition gives promise of bringing out ar 
immense quantity of new Applicatior 
blanks for space and copies of the Prospectus, whic] 
is an interesting example of modern printing, may b 
obtained by addressing the Director, Henry Lewis 
Johnson, 185 Franklin Street, Boston. All exhibit 
are to bear the name of the designer and maker. Mr. 
Bertram Goodhue is making designs and decorations 
for the handbook of the show, which will be profuss 
ly illustrated. 


designs. 


THE NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION is the nam 
under which the new society of ceramic artists an 
water-colorists to which we briefly referred 
month has been incorporated. The objects ar 
stated to be mutual improvement and the elevatior 
of the standard of American ceramic art; to obtai 
for applied art equal recognition with the fine arts 
and to gain for its members every advantage arising 
from unity, fellowship, and cooperation with thos: 
engaged in ceramic and kindred arts. There ar 
three kinds of membership—honorary, active, anc 
associate. Candidates for membershi 
must receive the unanimous vote of the club. ‘ Thos 
for active or associate mem) rship must present orig Z 
nalwork. Only those directly engaged in the prac 
tice of the fine or applied arts can become active men 
bers. Associate members have all the privileges « 
active members except that of voting and holdin; 
office. The annual dues are to be $4 per year, tl 
initiation fee, $3. We understand that the societ 
has already forty or more active members, and 
member of well-known artists as honorary members 
The first exhibition will be in the spring, at tl 
American Art Galleries. 


last 


honorary 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEALL. 


IT is natural that one who is familiar only wit 
the purely ornamental and factory side of chin 
painting should fail to understand the attraction th 
many professional painters find in the pursuit as 
medium of individual and artistic expression. Bi 
it is a fact that as soon as the aquarellist learns by 
little experimenting that free water-color treatmen 
comes easy with mineral colors, and that the diffi- 
culties about firing work have been much over 
stated, he takes to china-painting with enthusiasn 
and finds that it is not only a fascinating pursuit, bu 
that it soon becomes a profitable one: 

A clever worker in both branches of practice 
the lady whose portrait accompanies this notice 
and whose designs occupy several of our suppl 
mentary pages thismonth. Although comparativel 
a stranger in New York, where she has a studio i 
the Metropolitan Opera House building, Mrs. Ma 
Alley Neall is well known in Baltimore, and is 
member of the Water-Color Club of that city. Sl 
took her first lessons in art from Miss Lucy Comins 
but, later, studied landscape and flower painting i 
water-colors under Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
and has formed her style on that of that charmin 
artist. In china-painting she has had as instructor! 
both Mr. Franz Bischoff and Mr. B. F. Aulicl 
Evidently her preference is for the methods of tl 
latter. The grape decoration which we reproduce 
so far as this is feasible in black and white—show 
the influence of Mr. Aulich, but the color treatme! 
is by no means lacking in originality. Indeed, th 
Mrs. Neall has a naturally fine color perception an 
no little invention as a designer is apparent in all « 
her work that has come under our observation. W 
may add that she is already recognized in Ne’ 
York as a successful teacher and that she is Record- 
ing Secretary of the New York Keramic Art Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 

F. T.—(1) With a little more care in your choice 
f colors, you could have avoided your trouble. 
rench Ultramarine or Cobalt is preferable to Per- 
ianent Blue for skies. (2) Bass-wood panels are 
ften used with good effect for small paintings call- 
ig for fine finish. American or English millboard 
s also preferable to canvas for small pictures. Acad- 
my-board is inferior to millboard for large studies, 
yeing too limber and apt to warp, but will do very 
vell for small sketches. 

PINCTOR.—-We suspect that the cause of your 
ainting “ blooming” was not the varnish you used, 
jut the fact that you applied it before the pai iting 
vas quite dry. Though apparently dry on the sur- 
ice, unless the colors are thoroughly hardened by 
ime and exposure to the air, the result is likely to be 
ich as you describe. Only spirit varnish of good 
ality, such as light copal or mastic, should be used. 
(he latter is the more expensive, but should, by all 
eans, be employed on delicate coloring, as there is 
o danger of its growing yellow with age, which is 
requently the case with copal. For an easel picture, 
t least a year should be allowed to elapse before 
unish is applied; a shorter time will serve for thinly 
tinted decorative work. 

H. F. S.—(1) Artists varnish their paintings only 
fter they have become thoroughly dry. Generally 
yout a year is first allowed to elapse. (2) By 
local color” is meant the actual color of any given 
yject apart from the action of light, shade, reflec- 
ns, atmosphere, distance, or other incidental causes 

it affect the proper representation of color. The 
erest tyro knows that in painting a scarlet garment 
ra green field very little of the abstract color is 
eded; moreover, if only the local or actual tint 

‘re employed, a merely flat, unmeaning patch of 
olor would be the result. Asarule, local coloring is 

st apparent between the lights and broad shadows. 

NEWCOMER.—(1) “Chalkiness” in a_ painting 
eans that cold and crude effect commonly found in 
.e work of amateurs and of painters whose color 
nse is defective. White mixed with Vermilion, un- 
jualified by the admixture of a little ochre or Burnt 
ena, would appear “chalky,” for instance. (2) 
wnishing is not only to preserve the painting, but 
) bring“ up colors that have sunken into the canvas 
nd add to their brilliancy. (3) ‘“Oiling out” is 
ometimes resorted to if the colors sink in to any 
reat degyee before the necessary interval has ex- 
ired previous to varnishing; but the effect of this 
reatment is very temporary. Spirit varnish only 


should be used. That of an inferior quality will tend 


) discolor the work with the progress of time. 
ARTHUR C.—(1) Your paintings may have cracked 
ym one of several causes: The oil may have been 
oor or too much may have been used. Even if the 
il is good, using it in excess will sometimes cause 
he colors to crack and turn dark. Again, if too lit- 
le pigment is used, it is likely tocrack. The first 
1inting should always be thickly put on and allowed 

) dry well before proceeding to paint over it. Again, 
1e trouble may be due to using transparent colors, 
ich as Madder Lake or Antwerp blue, without 
nough white and black to give them substance. (2) 
Ve do not believe that it would pay you to prepare 
our own canvas. If you are resolved to try, how- 
ver, the simplest method would be as follows: 
stretch the canvas firmly. upon a wooden frame by 
icking or lacing the edges with cord put through the 
elvedge of the linen. First prepare a good, strong, 
ear glue, and while it is warm spread it very thinly 
nd evenly over thecanvas. A coating of white lead 
snow put thinly and smoothly over the glue, and 
vhen this is dry, a final coat of light, warm gray 
iint is spread evenly over the whole. Use white, 
‘ellow Ochre, Burnt Siena, and a very little black 
) produce the gray tone. Some manufacturers mix 
irpentine with the paint. This gives a dull finish, 
vhich is much liked by some artists. 

CHINA PAINTING QUERTES. 

B. T. J.—(1) Camel’s-hair brushes are generally 
sed for china painting and fitch brushes for blend- 
ig. Flat brushes are required for laying on the 
olor for tinting. The sizes must depend on the 
pace to be covered. If large, an inch brush may 
it be too broad. (2) Violet of Iron is used par- 
cularly for shading the carmines and outlining 
inks and greens. It works well with blues, either 
x shading or outlining. For sea-weeds it is abso- 
itely perfect used alone or mixed with any of the 
irples. . With Deep Blue Green it gives that pecul- 
ir purplish tone frequently found on the back of 
se leaves. It always fires well, and is particularly 


udapted to rose painting. Combined with Brown 


\o. 4 or 17 it is used for thorns; with Brown Green, 
or certain brownish purple stems, for ordinary 





shading in leaves. It should not be mixed with 
yellows or reds. 


F. M. BRATTEN: Your wish to decorate a table 
service so that the smaller meat and vegetable dishes 
can be used for part of the tea set necessarily im- 
plies some uniformity of design between the dinner 
set and the tea set. The taste of American china 
painters is beginning to incline toward conventional 
decoration, always satisfying, and suitable to all oc- 
casions. One of the best decorators of table service 
in New York reports all of her largest orders as 
coming in this direction. They are executed in the 
highly glazed tints applied by “ dusting” the powder 
colors upon the surface of the ware, the tint forming 
a colored band of graceful, irregular design on each 
dish. Elaborate scrolls of raised gold or white 
enamel, or both, furnish the ornamentation, and some- 
times bands or irregular spaces filled entirely with 
dots of paste and then covered solidly with gold are 
added with excellent effect. 

For example, on the pretty, quaint sugar-bowl and 











MRS. MARY ALLEY NEALL, ARTIST IN WATER-COLORS AND IN 
MINERAL PAINTING. (SEE PAGE 78.) 


creamer known by the name of “ Silver” (a shape some 
years in the market), the band at the top of the bowl 
may be covered with these tiny dots, giving, when fin- 
ished, a gold band of very rich appearance, while the 
curving lower part of the bowl is tinted in plain color. 
If you prefer floral decorations an excellent plan 
is to have your colored rims or tints all of some soft 
neutral color, which will look well with all’ flowers. 
Nothing is better than Ivory, and a reliable and 
greatly admired tone may be obtained by mixing one 
tenth Evans’ Brown with nine tenths Dry Old Ivory, 
both powder colors (sold by Sartorius & Co.). This 
mixture does not change color in firing; some makes 
of Ivory pale considerably. Hawthorn blossoms, 
forget-me-nots, violets and the small Dresden roses 
at present so popular, all harmonize with this tint, 
and will allow an excellent variety in the decorations 
chosen for different dishes of the set. The ivory 
tint has another advantage in requiring but a slight 
amount of gold to give a good finish, the color con- 
trast being so soft. Gold edges and gold powdered 
slightly down from the edge over the tint are quite 


sufficient. It is gratifying to receive your commen-: 


dation of our colored studies and: working designs. 
It is our constant aim to extend such cheer and help 
as you kindly acknowledge. 


Mrs. C. L. BoILEAU.—American plattén for china 
firing may be had from F. E. Hall, 38 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 


L. J. asks : “ Why does raised paste scale off when 
fired?” Paste scales in firing when it has been ap- 
plied with an excess of fat oil or of spirits of turpen- 
tine. A most reliable rule is to mix the powder 
paste with only enough fat oil to dampen it thor- 
oughly, then wet it with a few drops of turpentine 
and grind into a velvety paste. _ In the course of ap- 
plication the paste dries somewhat, and more turpen- 
tine must be added as needed. There is, however, a 
danger of using an excess of turpentine, which may 
be obviated by strengthening the paste by adding 
each time with the turpentine a very little fresh pow- 
der, minutely pulverized with the horn knife before it 
is ground into the rest of the mass. 

E. S. J.—The “chemical used for etching on 
glass” is fluoric acid. It can be obtained at a drug- 
store; but it is very dangerous to handle by one 
who is not accustomed to use such mordants. The 
parts of the glass which are not to be eaten by the 
acid have to be covered with asphalt varnish. 
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UNDERGLAZE PAINTING MATERIALS. 





O. C. F. asks: “ Do you know of a firm that sells 
prepared white clay and colored glazes?” The in- 
quiry was referred to Mr. Charles Volkmar, of Crown 
Point Pottery, Corona, N. Y., who replies as follows : 
“The question of your correspondent in regard to 
prepared clay is very vague; he does not say for what 
purpose he wishes to use-it. His only way to get 
prepared clay is direct from a pottery where it is 
used for the purpose he intends to employ it. A 
white clay body, suitable for glazing, must be a com- 
position of China-clay, Ball-clay, Flint and Feldspar. 
The composition varies in almost every pottery, just 
as the manager has found it to suit his purposes. 
The china-clay is added to the ball-clay to make it 
white ; the feldspar is a flux, and will help to harden 
flint to give the body strength—that is, to prevent it 
from sagging. Colored glazes can be made by add- 
ing finely ground underglaze colors to the trans- 
parent glazes used. This glaze should also be 
secured from a pottery, and harmonize with the clay 
body. Your correspondent’s question of ‘ prepared 
white clay and colored glazes’ sounds very simple, 
but it constitutes the quintessence of a successful 
pottery. Few potteries will sell their compositions.” 


HINTS ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION. 

A. J. H.—With your olive carpet and dark red 
plush-covered furniture, terra cotta would be the 
best color for your walls—a large flowing pattern 
may be used, as you say that your room is high and 
spacious. Tint the ceiling light yellowish terra- 
cotta, and the: cornice cream color. Under the cor- 
nice have a picture rod to match the black walnut 
woodwork. 

SUBSCRIBER.—There is a way to make your light 
oak furniture look ‘‘ antique,” and we give it to you 
not to encourage you in producing a sham, but be- 
cause we think that the process is a legitimate one 
when used in the way you propose, to make the oak 
harmonize with the rest of the woodwork of the 
room. First, sandpaper the furniture with No. o 
sandpaper, and then treat it several times with 
strong ammonia, a day or so being allowed between 
each application for the wood to dry and color. The 
surface is then relieved by the application of oxalic 
acid. Great care must be taken that the acid does 
not get on the clothes or hands, as it will burn 
them. When the work is thoroughly dried, it is 
ready to varnish. 


H. E.—(1) It is important that in a Louis XV. room 
the pictures be so framed as to correspond in style 
with the panelling or other wall covering. It was 
the fashion of the period to set the pictures into pan- 
els already provided in the wainscoting. Mr. J. 
Wells Champney has revived théidea in some of his 
pastels made for the decoration of the dining-room 
at the Manhattan Hotel. (2) Texture may be con- 
sidered with reference to contrast as well as to color. 
Thus, almost intuitively, the milliner prefers to trim 
the glossy satins and silks with an absorbent velvet ; 
the dull merino or duller linsey with the richer vel- 
vet or glossy silk or satin. Again, the rough crapes 
and laces are placed in’ contact with the skin, and 
never with so much advantage as. when the skin is 
smooth, polished and ‘pearly; never with so little as 
when the pearliness is produced by powder. 

A TEST FOR A SUSPECTED ANTIQUE. 

A BOSTON-READER thinks that he has been im- 
poséd on in “ buying-as a genuine Louis Seize brocade 
a length of stuff which is only a modern reproduc- 
tion,” and: asks how he can test the point. It is only 
necessary to study the repetition of the design. At 
the point or along the line where a repetition begins, 
in work done on the hand, loom, there is always a 
good deal-of irregularity. It is this irregularity that 
gives life to the old stuffs. It can be reproduced 
from placé to_place on the Jacquard loom, but of 
course at a-heavy cost: Still, there always recurs in 
a length of stuff a place where the design is repeated 
line for line, thread for thread, with absolute correct- 
ness. Such repetitions never occur in old work, 
They are the distinctive sign of modern work. 





JEWEL EMBROIDERY. 


PENELOPE.—“ Jewel embroidery” is the repro- 
duction by means of the effects of precious stones, 
by the employment of richly colored silk threads, 
It requires the utmost’ nicety to keep the perfect 
shape of the jewels and -cover them evenly and 
smoothly. The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Com- 
pany, the originators of the idea, say: “ The pattern, 
which should be stamped upon linen of fine quality, 
should have all the outliné design worked before put- 
ting in hoops, or a frame, as it is easier to do out- 
lining in the hand. For most work, where there is 
to be a variety of colors used in the jewels, it is most 
artistic to have all scroll-work done with Asiatic 
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Filo in white No 2002, or in yellow No. 2016, 
and the scallops with Asiatic Twisted Embroidery 
Silk of the same color. After the outlining is done 
the linen should be stretched in a frame or over 
hoops, and the jewels ‘ filled’ with embroidery cotton, 
as is donc ia large designs on flannel. Satin stitch 
is used, and all the stitches run in the same direction, 
crosswise of the pattern for round jewels, and length- 
wise for oblong ones. Have each jewel well filled, 
rounded up to the centre, and the outline correctly 
preserved. After the ‘filling’ is finished the jewels 
are all to be covered with Asiatic Filo in satin stitch, 
very evenly and fully, and with each stitch exactly at 
right angles to those of the ‘filling.’ The shades of 
silk used are of the palest tint for the dot, and the 
edge finely outlined with a darker shade of the same 
color. Thetwo shades should be in decided contrast 
of the same color.” 





Mr. W. S. HoRTON, one of that numerous band 
of young artists who have their homes in America 
and their studios in Europe, had an exhibition of 
his pictures at the Salmagundi Club last month. 
Among them was the “ Flock in an Orchard,” which 
was in the Salon last year, and several charming 
bits of English scenery. He is particularly happy 
in expressing the sentiment and poetry of declin- 
ing day. 





DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


A. S. F.—(1) Read the suggestions to young illus- 
trators in the present issue of the magazine. (2) The 
French preparation of liquid India ink is not so easi- 
ly managed as Winsor and Newton’s, nor Higgins’. 
As to pens, we can recommend for fine work Gil- 
lott’s Crow Quill, No. 659; the same maker’s Litho- 
graphic Pen, 290, or Mapping Pen, 291 ; or for ordi- 
nary work, Gillott’s No. 404, or the Spencerian Pen, 
No. 1. (3) Much experience in drawing is absolute- 
ly necessary for any one who aspires to become an 
illustrator ; this is best gained by constant study of 
the draped and undraped model. 


ILLUSTRATOR.— Bromide enlargements are made 
by Rockwood, 1440 Broadway. He would also 
make the stereopticon slides for you. 


H. J.—Care upon the following points will save 
both yourself and the engravers of your work much 
annoyance and even embarrassment: Never make 


drawings in reverse. Always make sets of drawings 
to the same scale whenever it can be done. Never 
cross-hatch or re-enforce a line or lighten with white 
until the lines previously drawn have become per- 
fectly dry. Take care to leave no pencil marks or 
any lines, dots or blotches that are not to come out 
in the plate; but in removing any of these, be care- 
ful not to disturb any of the lines of the drawing. 
Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. This 
will keep your copy.clean, but it should never be 
used to take up ink from your drawing. In every 
case do not fail to leave a margin of half an inch 
around the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the 
camera-board without injury. 





PAINTING A PLASTER CAST. 


Two NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—The painting of a 
plaster cast is an easy process, which has been de- 
scribed more than once in these columns. First 
rub down carefully with a little fine sand-paper the 
raised lines that show where the cast is joined; then 
see that the piece to be painted is free from dust. 
Having obtained some doz/ed linseed-oil of good qual- 
ity, apply it with a paint brush to every part of the 
cast. The oil will probably be almost as thick as a 
jelly ; if so, warm it, and it will become sufficiently 
liquid for use. When the oil has soaked in and be- 
come dry, put on one coat after another until the 
pes will absorb no more, then let the work stand 
or some hours until quite hardened. It is surpris- 
ing how much oil the plaster will absorb, although 
some parts are more porous than others, which 
causes an unequal discoloration; but this is of no 
consequence. When dry, proceed to paint thinly 
with any desired shade, mixing turpentine and a little 
drying oil with the colors selected. About three 
coats of paint will be necessary, each coat being 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the next applica- 
tion. The first coat will barely hide the oil stains, 
the second should make the work look even, and the 
third and last should impart to it richness, solidity, 
and smoothness. Success greatly depends on paint- 
ing with the color sufficiently thin ; if it be too thick, 
a patchy, uneven surface will be the result, and, 
worse still, all the delicacies of modelling will be lost. 
The paint should be no thicker than thin cream. 
Plaster casts can be made to look exactly like terra- 
cotta if skilfully treated in the manner described ; 


any shade selected can be matched. When once a 
cast has been properly manipulated in the manner 
indicated, it may be washed with impunity. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 
B. J. asks: “Do you accept designs from what- 
ever source they may come?” We do. 


MRs. J. T. E. asks: ‘ Can you put me on the track 
of finding the motto to the coat-of-arms of the Hotch- 
kiss family ?”” The coat-of-arms is fully described in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, but no motto is given, nor 
has a search made by M. de Lannoy, Pursuivant-of- 
Armes, led to the discovery of one. 


. H. P.—Growing flowers can hardly come under 
the head of “ still-life” subjects, though a vase of cut 
flowers, composed with drapery and other accessories, 
may legitimately be so classed. Flowers painted 
from nature in the open air are called flower studies. 
The term “ stiil-life” is usually applied to a painting 
which represents one or more inanimate objects, such 
as vases, drapery, fruit, vegetables, fish, game, etc. 


S. F. F.—To transfer any selected design to metal, 
place a piece of carbon paper upon the metal, and 
lay over it the design. Then, taking care that neither 
of the papers shift—this is of paramount impor- 
tance—with a bone point or knitting-needle trace 
firmly over the lines of the original. If the original 
is not valuable it is well to use a hard lead-penci! in 
place of the stylus, so that record may be left of the 
lines actually traversed, and none omitted or gone 
over twice. 


A. T. P.—In tapestry painting, in order to secure 
the proper shades, it is a good plan to select them in 
skeins of silk or flax thread, and match these exactly 
on the palette when painting. The colors are so 
strong and crude in themselves that it is only by 
carefully mixing and sufficiently diluting them that 
artistic results can be arrived at. It is possible to 
match in this way any given shade, no matter how 
soft and delicate. Should any color appear brighter 
than it is intended to be, the defect can immediately 
be counteracted by the application of a little com- 
plementary color while the bright tint is still wet. 
This is one of the advantages of using transparent 
dyes. A little practice soon gives the required ex- 
perience. 
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“VENICE.” PEN STUDY. BY ROGER JOURDAIN. 


GIVEN AS AN EXAMPLE OF TREATMENT OF STILL WATER IN BRIGHT SUNLIGHT. 
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FRENCI .&c CHINA|| 


| HIGH GRADE WHITE WARE FOR DECORATING | 


Artistic Shapes! Superior Quality! | Large Variety!) | 





Bonbon, No. 657. 


Ash Tray, No. 650. Inkstand, No. 656. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES 
Illustrated Catalogue, containing 650 Cuts, sent on application to dealers, 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 50 Murray St., N. Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


i sensuene 


Boston China Cieareibins Works. 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. tsrasisueo 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Jils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
ested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
.t wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct tous, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
3lank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send ro cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
logue of materials. We wish to cail especial attention to our NEW price 
ist of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
nade of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 
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TRACER MARK. 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. tox sith our em same ar 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


‘* Directions for China Painting," 50 cents 


a 1807) HOELZER'’S PATENT | 
FITCH KILNS “ MuFFLE KILN. | 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS | _For firing Decorated China, 


Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass, with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 





Germany) 








WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
! for descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. | 





Bischoff & Co., "2. 


MANUFACTURERS O! 


Select Vitrifable Colors for China Painting, 
Dry in Powder, and in Tubes. 


SEND FOR LIST OF NEW COLORS. 


Hall’s Superior Roman Gold| UNDERGLAZE AT HOME 


On th t of fi jollars I will shi 
and Bronzes n the receipt of five dollars I will ship 


the following: Two Small Vases, Four 
Tiles, Glaze for the same, One Set of 12 
u , , 

FOR CHINA AND GLASS. Underglaze Colors and instructions for 
aemeee | their use and firing in any good china 

rhe best that can possibly be manufactured, put up | | kiln. MRS. CHARLES VOLKMAR, 
urs or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send asc. Corona, Long Island. N. Y, 
for a trial box of Roman Gold, which contains one . 


third the quantity of a regular 75c. box. For sale by 
ill dealers, Special rates to teachers. 











In writing to advertisers for cata- 

JAMES F. HALL | logues, and in ordering goods, please 
. ’ 

34 North Fifteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | /¢vtion The Art Amateur. 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 


FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 
The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on Firing accompany 
each Kiln. /fyvou need a Kiln, buy the BEST, and do not be satisfied with 
any other. Our gas burner can ‘be adjusted to natural or manufactured gas. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., | 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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|A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 


| inches are the only widths for this celebrat- 


MI. Wynne’ oC ouaplete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. /mmense stock of novelties in 
White China ; Kilns, overglase and underglase, erected on premise. Free! New /ilustrated Cat- 
| alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents 


Tapestry Painting. 


The selection of proper materials is abs 
lutely indispensable. Now, as always, this 
store remains the 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 
and is the ONLY place where the genuine 


can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and rez 


ed canvas. Inno other way than by using 
the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobe- 
lin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other 
makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in 
stock.) The B. Grénié indelible Tapestry 
Dyes far exceed any others in the market. 
_ ial brushes are also necessary and are 

» be had in assorted sizes and grades, as 
well as the Spec cial Medium (for use in con- 
junction with the Grénié dyes) and the au 


ie ees? Sey TO PAINT TAPESTRY—(Price, 40 cents) 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues. Price Lists, Books or Suppiies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T, Wynne, 65 East 13th St or. Broadway, N Y 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest parere The Most Reliable Service. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd “- Veber & Co. 








Compete Cuma Set (Bowl, Tray and Six Mugs) 


| Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, and 
is to be obtained at this establishmen' 








MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


London, 
=~ Eng. rtists Materials. 
i * 's SUPERFINE 
Artists’ t Satan | ARTISTS" OIL, COLORS 
Tube Paints and \*-*-*¢ 


MOIST WATER COLORS 
Water Colors,| wenden ees utd. 


Vienna, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
nie > i . | New Orleans and Chicag 
British Water Color Brushes made of re 
the Finest Red Sable Hair, in ten sizes. ae pene ail 
Oil Sketching Pa tnd Fin 
Whatman’s Sketching ‘Boards for _ . ava 
wea W. & Ci Soft an ? 
Artists in Black and White. lard Paste 


SOLE -AGENTS FOR 





Madame E. } Ouga s : ites for He : i 


Studies, 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH HOUSES 








Catalogue o1 Oo F ] . NV y : N 18 Olive 5t., St Louis Mo., and 
Appication OO Filton St., N.Y. No. 5 'N. Charles St.. Baltimore, Md, 
‘ 7 * Cata 
** Remarkably good in all respects. Thedark colors are Am using them almost- exclusively in my work.”— 
finely ground, pure and brilliant.”—‘Daniel Huntington. | C. C. Griswold 
“Worthy of the highest commendation “After testing them thoroughly, have found them 
F. F. Cropse perfectly satisfactory WU'm. L. Sontag 
“These colors undoubtedly rank with the * Your colors have good body, which makes 
| best." —Wordsworth Thompson. oy more economical than English colors 
. . H. Snyder 
**Well grounded and never too thick or 
stringy.” —Wm., Verplanck Birney, “Am much pleased with your colors For 
* The tone qualities of many of them are su +0 or, oe sess ork d OT bet * ah te e never 
perior to any other make Elliott Daingerfield. found their ec qua ate . ara 
*[ take pleasure in recommending them in all Uniformly the best I have ever used." — 
ia. Childe Hassam. Julian Scott 
“As long as I can get them, I wish no other.""—W’m, | factory and have pleasure in recommending them."’— 
L. Sontag. Fames R. ‘Brevoort, 


* Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark- 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. I 
have never seen anything like them before and value them 
‘I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- very highly.'""—Geo. Inness 


“Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for 
eign colors.” —A. T. “Bricher. 


Hundreds of other testimonials. 


When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. 


Since then, all leading 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicagu. 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 





Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


are doing business at the 
old stand, making and 
selling the best Art Too! 


Established 1870. 1380 BROADWAY, N. Y 


BET. 37TH AND 38TH STs. 
in use, Applies color by 


N. E. MONTROSS, Apples color b 
Artists’ Materials |7itWiebetork 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF cheaply, rather thantodo 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, | hecheapwork, Send for 
irculars, free. Address 





REGISTERED, 
' Air Brush [lfg.Co. ,64 NassauSt. Rockford, Ill.,U.S.A, 








. 
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STUDIOS OF 


M. Helen E. Montfort 


In China, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 
under thoroughly trained instructors; also, 
special private lessons. uring the season of 
1806 the total number of lessons given at this 
establishment was not equalled by any other in- 
stitution in the city. 


CHINA PAINTING 


Especially prepared —¥ tested in own labora- 
y, including 


tory, inclu 

Matt Roman Gold ; 
(best in the market) and a full line of colors, 
General assortment of carefully selected mate- 
rials for china painters ; also white china. 


CHINA FIRING 


A correctly and completely fitted kiln room. 
Five kilns in constant operation. China prop- 
erly fired, daily. 


CHINA DECORATED 


Orders taken for decorating china, and prompt 
execution assured. Broken sets matched. 


Visitors welcome. Prompt attention to. correspond- 
ence. ‘Out-of-town pupils can secure desirable board 
at moderate prices in the immediate vicinity. Address 


MISS M. HELEN £. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Twenty-first Year Now Open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 


Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 


W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective). 
Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. 
address Miss Eurzasetu Lomsarp, Manager 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting’’ mailed 
free upon application. 

15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 
OF CHICAGO, 
TEACHER IN GLASS Seren, 
ae WeEsT 23kD STREET, New York Ciry. 
The Right Kind of Glass. 


The right colors to match it, with Designs. 
Directions for firing. 


Send for Price List. 


A. Siedenburg’s Manual on Glass painting 


50 cents the copy. 


J. M. VERMORCKEN, 
Pupil of CAROLUS DURAN and 
CABANEL, gives 
INSTRUCTION IN PORTRAITURE 
At Stupio, 

Baudouine Building, 

1181 Broadway, Cor. 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL or SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 


being suh'st) 1300 Broadway, New York 
Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 
Reporters and Specialists. Highest degree of 
proficiency assured. Send _for circular. 
F. L. MANSLEY, Principal 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Redmond 
will take a Sketching Class to Paris and Swit- 
zerland (or Holland) end of May. . Price of trip, 
of three months, about $400. 3d year. 

For particulars, address, 


John J. Redmond, 58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
HEGGER’S <= 
European 

C A R BO N Cathedrals, 
PHOTOGRAPH 


Abbeys, Old 
and Modern 

TMaseere and 

. 2 > tu sry 

tionally se a for the Libra Halls. pa ‘Stair. 
cases. Having been made for Mamcosicnal Institu- 
tions, er! are highly welcomed as valuable gifts to 
Public Libraries, and to 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Write for catalogueto . 


PRANK HEGGER, Importer and Publisher of 
Copies of Paintings and Views from all parts of the World. 
No. 288 Pifth Ave., anove 30Tn St., New York 


For circulars giving detailed information, 























ADELPHI COLLEGE, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE ne of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
3 J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. H amilton Gibson, E. 
r harass R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
He arper, J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
oo — and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 

or fifteen for both. 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and svstematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 

W. S. Perry, Director of Department 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G 
H. Prellwitz; 1. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; E 
ner; M, A. Hurlbut ; D. M? Norton ; L. Loeffler. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 


ha 


Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 
DESIGNING. 5: copes cs. ma eta gs poe 
instruction given in china painting and 


A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
Both the designing and class rooms 








ESTABLISHED 1572 


prints. Also, 
cast drawing 
very essential. 
are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 


CHARKLES KASTNER, Principat. 


MRS. M. A. NEAL, 


Classes in China Painting and Water Colors, 
“ The Broadway,”’ 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E. AULICH, 
OF CHICAGO, 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O. 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 


correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil, 
Water-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
MRS. W. H. MILLER. 
Bischoff’s Celebrated China Colors for sale 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


OPP. HOTEL WALDORF, 











ell School of Industrial} 


School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, Textile Design, in- 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad- 

uates for professions 

For circulars and al! information. address 


L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


OF THE 
Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
OvinGron Srup1o Burtpine, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
INSTRUCTORS : 





Mr. Water Suircaw, £i/e and Composition Classes. 
Mr. Geo. REeEvs, Painting and Portrait Classes. 
Mr. Joser H. Boston, Life and Antique Classes. 
Miss 8S. G. Cosrer, Decorative Art and Design, 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, Assistant and Curator. 





Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn 


For further information, address The Curator, 


Mr.Wa. H. Snyper, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teachers College 


(ALLIED WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 
Rew Work City 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Manual Training and Art Education 


This department offers (1) thorough frofes- 
stonal training to teachers and supervisors of 
drawing and manual training ; (2) attractive arf 
courses in drawing, water-color painting, clay 
mode ling, wood-carving and designing. 

The department occupies the new Macy Manual Arts 
Building, situated on Morningside Heights and overlook- 
ing the Hudso yn River and the P alisades 

circular giving terms of admission, courses of 
n, tuition fees, scholarships and board at 
Teachers College Hall 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., President. 








ughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 


"ROY AL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 


(ENGLAND). 


\ CHINA PAINTING 


| Practical type-written lessons by mail. Cloisonné 


naterials supplied 


| 
| MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
| Srupio 1 22 No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW DESIGNS in Water- 


Colors for  China- 
=== Painters. 


MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
8 East 15th St., New York City. 


WATER COLORS. 
|MR. and MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND, 
| Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


Classes for Water-Color and Pen-and- Ink mew and 
still-life) three times a wee 








EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchoo! 


Open throughout the Year. 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color,and Tapest: 
also special classes in 


China-Painting 
incharge of anexperienced practical decorat 
SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AN) 
RATES FOR TEACHERS, OPEN /UA 3 
ist EACH YEAR. 


The Osgood Handbook, entitled 
‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroi:, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


is the most successful work of the kind e 
peared 


In flexil overs, 200 pages f 
art and Beak ste pres, or sent anywhere bys 
cents, post Sree. 


HY is the Osgood Standard Groun: - 
ing Qi} superior to all others - 
Because it has simplified groundlayi: 
with powder colors, the process being « 
tinuous, and the color hardening at on 
thereby involving no risk of damage 
handling. Avery One can succeed with 
Price per bottle, 
with full instructions for ‘using. 


OSGOOD STANDARD PINK 


will stand re =pe ated firing without turning purp! 
The most beautiful pink ever introduced. Nott 
can excel it for ROSES. Absolutely perfect. 
Price per vial, 40¢. 


FREE! General Cat alogue, illustrated and « 


- taining mplete price list of all 
other OSG 00D. ART SC “HOOL reliable specialt 
for china Pe ainting, +43 pp., mailed to all appli 
mentioning THe Art AMATEUI 


Appress Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principa 
12 East 17th St., ( iy = § ) New York, 


41 o ni 
ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 
k DED 15¢ . 
REGULAR TERM, SEPTEMBER 14TH. 1896, 
MAY 30TH, 1897. TUITION FEE, $20. 
Complete Courses in Drawing and Painting 
Oil and Water Color, Composition, Per 
Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted bui 
ing in “den Park, adjacent to the Museum, to whi 
Students h ave free access. 

For circulars and other information, address 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, ( 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Sil! 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, H 

toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré, 
Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head desig 
ers and architects from the leadir 
firms in the city. 
Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, See’y 











THE Book oF THE CHINA PAINTER, 


by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, a 


sumptuous quarto of over three hundred pages, handsomely bound 
and profusely illustrated in the text, and with six plates exquisitely 


printed in gold and colors, is so 
lisher’s 


complete that, at $3.00, the pub- 


S price, it is surely the cheapest book on the subject in the mar- 


ket. The sales have already reached a considerable figure; but 
both author and publisher are desirous that the price shall not keep 
a copy of it out of the hands of any reader of The Art Amateur who 


may want it. 


With this in view, 


by a special arrangement it has 


been decided that until further notice The Book of the China Painter 


and a year’s subscription to The 
only $5.00. 


Art Amateur shall be offered for 


Address the Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 





CHINA PAINTING AS A BUSINESS. 
By One Who Has Succeeded. Octavo, Paper, 25 cents. A word of valuable advice and 
aid to china painters who wish to make it pay. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


A pupil of J. Carroit Beckwirn, Caroius Dur 
ULIEN Dupré, will take a class of young ladies 
tolland for June, July and August; leaving New Y 

about May 1sth, returning in Se ptember, ‘Terms 
passage, board, instruction, and visits to the princi 
cities, $300.00. Address, 


Miss JEANIE L. BOYD 


TheVan Dyck Studios, 939 EighthAve., New York 


DEwING WoopwarRp 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
9 East 59TH St., N. Y. 
Students received from first Monday in Octo- 

ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Wom« 
morning ; men and women, evening. Ou'- 
door classes arranged for summer 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Open daily; terms, $1.00 per lesson; choi 
studies, sale or rental ; best Roman Gold, 65 
cents per box. The Hall Kilns for sale, finest 
testimonials in America ; send for price li 
White China and Art Supplies, lowest pri: 

in New York. American Platten for sale 











Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medizval, 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. 


E, M. GUBSCH & CO. 


119 East 23d Street, 
ew York 


SPECIALTIES IN 
PYROGRAPHY 
or Fire Etching Work. 
Instructions given. 


Best of 
Imported Apparatus. 
A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables. chairs, 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares. 





Designs for Sale. 





Wood-Carving 
Tools 


These are not toy tools, but the 
genuine S. J. Addis London Carving 
Tools, of which we are direct im- 
porters. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Ce. 
209 BOWERY, NEW YORK 
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AND PICTURES. 











203. 


Sunset in Connecticut (11 x 16). 


A. 


By 


Huser. 


274. The Watering Place (16 x 12). 


30 cents. 


30 cents, 





By Peyrol Bonheur. 


























Phe Old } 


{ome by the 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 





























1dside (1¢ 
> cents. 





The Streamlet by the Wayside (16 x 11) 
By D. F, Hasbrouck. » cents 




















21o. Midsummer (13% x 18%). 


By James M. Hart. 





40 cents. 245. A New England Homestead (16x 8%). By Carl Weber. 25 cents 


IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE 


Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


OF 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and 


IT. 


1. Lighthouse: 
By P. Bey le 


white. 


Moonli 
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(1 x 16). 
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THE ART 





AMATEUR. 





Soenof) 


Cotistable Koo. 


cin Silks. 


Plaid Taffetas. 
Check Louisine. ; 
Glace and Plain Taffetas. 


SILK AND WOOL 
NOVELTIES. 


Plaid and Check Paulette. 
Plain Poplinette. 
Check Moire Velours. 


White Silk, Satin, Faille and Moire 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 


PRINTED TWILLS. 
FOULARDS. 


Grenadine, Crepe, Lyons Velvets. 


Broadway ASI 9th t. 


NEW YORK. 





Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
leries containing selected 


QIL PAINTINGS 





Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SpEcIAL STuDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


806 FIFTH AVE., cor. s4th street 


NEW YORK. 


Art Embroidery Patterns. 


Renaissance Lace Designs of Every Descrip- 
tion. Artistic Embroidery, Monograms 
and Letters on Trousseaux a Specialty. 


AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 51 W. 19th St., N. Y. 








OF FINEST WOODS N OR 
Pa ROQUET see 
We have representatives 


and stocks of Floors in 
the leading cities. 
Write for Our Prices 


and Book of Designs. 


Dresses. 











‘STAMPED 
ELITE 


% 
“ingot 
FRANCE, 


oo 








ing a full line of our ¢ 
always on hand an 


Thermometer 


No. 35 


These goods will fire well. / 


In ordering of your dealer, be 
catalogue number. It 








ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN le 


Superior White China J. 


For Amateur Decorators. Bod 







STAMPED 
En 


The best and newest from all European factories, includ- 


elebrated ‘‘klite’’ china, 
a constantly arriving. 





Rococo No. 1 M 


Loving Cup 


Ask your dealer for them. Should 


he not keep them, get im to write us for illustrated sheets. 


sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 
will enable him to rec- 


STAMPED STAMPED 
| euite | Ognize the goods. sca 
fe, BAWO & DOTTER, | fe. 
runner. 26, 28, 30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. | prance. 








Bureau of Art Criticism and Information | 


The Art Amateur has established, in response to 
urgent demands from many subscribers, a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will 


A m 
for which a personal letter 


| be received for. criticism. Jerate fee will be 


Charged, nota circular—will 


be sent, answering questions in detail, giving criticism, 


instructions or advice, as may be required, in regard to 


the special subject in hand, It is the intention of The 


Art Amateur to make this department a trustworthy 


bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 


want, as there is now no one place in this country 





where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all 


| subdiects pertaining to art. Amateurs’ and artists’ work 
will be received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and 
objects of art of all kinds wiil be not only criticised, but 
classified and valued, if desired, at current market prices. 
Send for scale of charges. All risks must be assumed 
and all transportation charges must be paid by the 


senders. Complete details as to the fees for opinions | 


regarding old and modern paintings and other objects 
of art will be given upon application to the editor of 
The Art Amateur, In writing a stamp should be 
enclosed. Address 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York, 
s, 5th Ave. 

J. SCHONLEBEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE FURS, 


Seal Skin and Fur Garments made to order, 
822 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 46th & 47th Sts., NEW YORK. 
Garments Altered to the Latest Style. 


MISS WILD, 
246 FirtH Avenue, New York. 
SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHARGES REASONABLE. 
Send for Circular, 





Formerly with Gunther's Son 








THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., 
INDIANAPOL a: IND. 










: Qiipit 
s ie 
REWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
NOTICE ow 
AUTOGRAPH Label 
of AND GET 
RTSHORN: 


WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
*,* Wood Frames, for niounting embroideries, from 
$2.00 up. 
. Egyptian and Moorish Fret-W6rk, Grilles, Screens, 








etc., aspecialty. 32-page book (illustratéd), sent FREE, 
if Art Amateur be mentioned. 


REDON CHINA 


TRADE MARKS 


MIR, 


FRANCE 
On White Ware 





On Decorated Ware 


Amateur decorators who want 
the most exquisite shapes and the 
best quality of white china will en- 
quire of their dealers for the above 
ware. All leading houses in the 


U. S. keep it. 





H. SEEDORF, Agent, 43 Murray St.,N.Y. 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


Popular prices for LINENS of Every 
description. 

All best Wash Silks, 
Rope, at 3 cents a skein. 

Color card, showing 250 shades, 12 cents. 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO., 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


KUSTER & OVEREND, 


Importers and Tailors. 
HIGH CLASS GARMENTS. . 
SMODERATE’PRICES. 


12 & 14 West 27th Street, 
One Door West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 


IncaLts 1897 
Fancy Work Book 


100 Illustrations. Latest things in Fancy 
Work. We will send you this Book, and Six 
Butter Plate Table Mats, stamped on fine 
white linen—all for 16 cents—(8 two-cent 
stamps). Address 





THE 


Outline, Twisted, 














§| UPHOLSTERY 


FURNISHING FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 


Materials in Delft Colors, 
Denim, Ticking, Chintz and 
| Cretonne. 
CRETONNES., ~-: 
French, English and Germ 


| manufacture, single a) 
double faced, 15 cents to $1 
| per yard. 
| VIENNA AND DRESDEN 
DRAPERIES, 
1 yard wide, a variety 
colors, 10, 1214, and 18 cer 
| per yard. 
'CANVAS DRAPERIES, 
Striped, transparent, 48 i 


wide, Artistic Oriental Colo: 

25, 35, 45 and 50 cents | 

yard. 

| NEWPORT BOX COUCH. 
Upholstered in Plain or Fan 

Chintz, 


Denim, or Creton: 
$11.75. 
| SHADES, MOSQUITO 
AND HAMMOCKS 
Samples of materials sent 


application. 


JAMES McCREERY & CI 
Broadway & 11th Street 
West Twenty-third St 

NEW YORK 


CANOPII 








MADAME L. ALEXANDRE 


‘| Mp O rte [1244 Broadw 


Exclusive Styles in Gowns 
Original Designer, Recherche H 
Refers by permission to leading society p 


CAREY and PIGOTT 


9, 11, 13 East 59th Street, New Yor 


Importers—Dressmakers 


Exclusive Designs in Evening Dre: 
Tailor-made Gowns a Specialty 
(Ladies’ own material made up if desir 


M. SCOLARO, 


Ladies Taztlor 


31 East 27th Street, 
Bet. Madison & 4th Aves., NEw ada 
Late with REDFERN, Paris, ing n 
Late => KLLS sth 
wT & ONpR AK, sth 


eee 


an Designer, Ladies’ Tailor. 
Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits and Coats to m 
ure from best materials, $35. Silk Li) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
9 Baudouine Building, 
1183 BROADWAY, Cor. Twenty-Eighth St., 
IMPORTERS an 


ll DESIGNERS 


¥ Ladies’ Garments 


Highest Class Workmaash 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Imported Models now at half price 


11 East 42D St., - New Yo! 




















ASK FOR 
VAR ANI es 
RR ARIS A 








J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box M. 




















